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O doubt the moth 
N eaten phrase “I’m 

going to turn over 
a new leaf” will be consid- 
erably more frayed about the edges beiore the last requiescat in pace 
has been said over over the fast fleeting 1920. Somehow it seems so 
much easier to most people to begin a new task, correct a fault, or per- 
form neglected duties on January first, than on other days of the year 
—-strangely enough most people feel that because the task is first per 
formed on that day it will be automatically performed the rest of the 
year and without difficulty. In spite of the fact that resolutions are 
seldom, if ever kept for more than a few days, they are made reg- 
ularly each year and there is little doubt but that 1921 will be well 
stocked with them. 








HERE is one resolution, 
however, that you 
should make and keep—and 
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When you have acquired 
the saving habit, watch out 
for those who would get 
your money away from 





you. Don’t spend it foolishly. 

We need racial enterprises. We have too few businesses for the 
number of Libranians in the country. and those we have are not fully 
developed. The saving habit is a remedy for this situation. 

Many a racial genius has had to sell his brain product to a white man 
because he hadn’t enough money to put it on the market himself, and 
when he made a canvass of his acquaintances, none of them were 
able or willing to lend him the money. The white man grew rich, the 
genius spent the little he had obtained by selling his product and had 
nothing to show for his thought and ingenuity. 
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that is to save some money. 
Perhaps you will say that your 
salary is too small to save 
anything and pay your bills. 
‘That may be true in some in- 
stances, but there are millions 
of members of the race in this 
country who can save and do 
not. It matters not how little 
you save to begin with, make a start and you will be surprised -how 
\) quickly you get the saving habit. Begin on January first to live on a 
f little less than you earn—save the surplus and watch the doors of free- 
dom and opportunity open to you. 

One of the criticisms of the race is the practice that many of us 
have of spending all of our earnings. 


Why should we as a race save? There is - v 


“good-fellow” spends all his 
money on his friends, his 
friends will turn their backs 
on him and gaze in admiration 
on the “tight-wad” who knew 
enough to save and become in- 
dependent. 

If you didn't have the 
money you couldn’t spend it, 
so why spend it just because you have it? Let’s resolve to help our 
race by saving some money this year. 


TRYING TO TURN BLACK MEN RED 


SYSTEMATIC effort was put forth 
during the war by agents of the Cen- 
tral Powers to coax members of the black 











































independent. The principle of saving 
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is making an effort to accommodate more, 











and does not feel that he “world owes him 
a living” whether he works for it or not, is too busy with constructive 
(Continued on page 10) 


counts, no matter how little is saved. It es- 
tablishes power of self-restraint, and self-control. It keeps one from 
becoming a slave-to appetites and weaknesses. 
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THE VAGABOND OF KINCAID ROW 





OR two score years and more the Row 
has sprawled lazily near the foot of 
the town very like a slothful reptile 
sinuously wending its way through 
the nether growths of some tropical 
jungte. On the one side lay the build- 
ings of the Great Western Foundries 
and sundry other factory sites, on the 
other the tracks of the Belt Line, 
while at the either extremity it melts 
into what has vaguely come to be known as “up- 
town.” It stretches for a mile or more in its greater 
dimension, while to cross it would hardly require five 
minutes’ brisk walking. 





Here one comes nose to nose with the inelegant 
aroma of the corned beef and succulent cabbage, the 
gold-crested biscuit, as well as the faintly persistent 
odor of frying fish. , One’s ears are assailed by a 
jangling symphony of tin tubs, the discordant wails 
of babes in distress, the harsh, almost rhythmic “ra- 
ta-tat” of mystic rites being performed over tubs of 
steaming suds, the ceaseless cackle of back-yard fowls, 
the defiant bark of the front-yard canine and here 
and there a unmusical spit of the hearthside feline. 
A strange, droning, at times almost jabbering pargeon, 
seems to carry well over the din of bustling exist- 
ence and from the cardinal points is borne intangibly 
some trace of that atmosphere encountered only by 
those whe live along the Row. 

One’s eye sweeps the murky outlines of the build- 
ings huddling and tottering from one end of the Row 
to the other and in their shambleness and wryness 
seems to be a large, ineradicable question mark: 
What will you have? Whether one comes to the Row 
to collect insurance premiums, furniture installments 
or rents, there is always and ever this subtle, un- 
voiced questioning, often given with a leer, again 
with a grin; all who dwell here expect of those who 
come only the grip of the great fraternity of Credit 
and that they’ve come to take away tangible evidence 
that the great American Eagle still screams to the 
skies even from such sordid environs as are found 
along the Row. 

So, from the back yards with their piles of empty 
cans and garbage heaps, from the grim and often 
grimy interior of the houses with their tattered rag- 
carpets, with here and there some attempt at garish- 
ness in the form of a player-piano or a tin-horned 
talking machine, from the youngsters who incessantly 
play and prattle on the front stoops there seems to 
emanate the token of those who are a part of the 
Row—here live those who serve the Folk-up-town. 

Kincaid Row is not peculiar to the city wherein the 
events aobut to be chronicled occurred. In fact, there 
are few cities, North, South, East or Mid-west, where- 
in might not be found some striking prototype of 
Kincaid Row. Almost invariably this section of the 
municipality is referred to as “The Blak Belt.” In 
some communities those who have to do with the 
problems of civic welfare have been contented with 
providing this “belt” with a gilten buckle in the form 
of a play-ground or some similar reward; while in 
other solutions have been offered by giving to the 
“belt” all the qualities of new, live leather, by con- 
tinually stretching and distorting its limits throuzh 
attempts at bringing about a system of automatic 
segregation. 

On Kincaid Row one finds as great a variety of 
classes as can be encountered in any city. All sorts 
have cast their lot here. A goodly number of these 
are “immigrants,” who have come North seeking the 
Greater Opportunity. From the ranks of these have 
been recruited a large percentage of the factory 
workers and laboers in those fields open to Negro 
workmen. Add to these those who first saw the light 
of day in these surroundings and the population has 
been largely accounted for. The remnant is in the 
main made up of those individuals who for want of 
better designation have been variously called “hus- 
tlers,” “easy-going kids” and the like. In this class 
are to be found characters of every discription, lead- 
ing vicarious existences and seldom boasting of any 
permanent or legitimate means of livelihood. 

Then there is a scattering of Cohens and O’Reilleys, 





By B. J. Cotter. 


This is the first of a series of tales of Kin- 
caid Row. It is a story of life in the so- 
called “black belt’ of a big city. Any bia 
city will do—nearly all of them have a “Kin- 
caid Row.” 


a Caminetti or two, a few Mexicans and a handful 
of Slavs, Poles and divers other representatives of 
the foreign element. 

Here have the Hebrew persons set up a local chap- 
ter of the order of Three Golden Spheres which house 
of fraternity is quite ineffectively known as a “hack- 
shop,” “pawn-shop,” “pigeon parlor,” “fence,’ or 
“loan office.” Sons of Erin usually are here as the 
digital exaremities of the arm of the Law, while one 
or two others have set up notion or grocery estab- 
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Flowers in Winter 


OW Strange to greet, this frosty morn, 
In graceful counterfeit of flowers, 
These children of the meadows born 
Of sunshine and of showers! 


Without is neither gold nor green; 
Within, for birds, the birch-logs sing; 
Yet, summer-like, we sit between 
The autumn and the spring. 


Fill soft and deep, O winter snow! 
The sweet azalea’s oaken dells, 
And hide the bank where roses blow, 

And swing the azure bells! 


O’erlay the amber violct's leaves, 
The purple aster’s brookside home, 

Guard all the flowers her pencil gives 
A life beyond their bloom. 


And she, when spring comes round again, 
By greening slope and singing flood 
Shall wander, seeking, not in vain, 
Her darlings of the wood. 
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lishments. The Italian fruit peddlers find business 
ver’, ver’ good here and are content to lose them- 
selves in the maze and haze of the Row in the pur- 
suit of a livelihood. 

There is something of a legend attached to the 
manner in which the Row came by its original name— 
a name which it bore for many years which was only 
recently changed. It is averred that during the first 
administration of Isaac Gough as Mayor, his daugh- 
ter was piloting a party of sight-seers through the 
city. As they neared the end of their expedition she 
turned impulsively to the members of her party and 
in a demi-stentorian tone, adjured: 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen, allow me to present 
to your distinguished attention one of the shades of 
our metropolis wherein do dwell the children of the 
complexion of coal. We are about to enter Kinky- 
head Row.” 

Just then their driver swung his horses across the 
Belt Line tracks and into that section of the city 
where the Negro population was densest and likewise 
where the principal events herein chronicled trans- 
pired. 

Miss Gough’s ungainly attempt at humor met with 
hearty gusto and a Tribune reporter who had ac- 





companied the party made capital of the incident in 
his write-up of the town Within. a fortnight this 
section of the city had become known from the river 
to the Country Club and from Monument Hi!l to 
Arlington’s Addition as “Kinkyhead Row,” which 
name gradually evolved into Kink’head Row. 

And to the Row have come the types that are wont 
to seek such districts when first they reach metro- 
rolitan centers. Here men love and hate, pray and 
curs2; here fierce battles are fought, often lost, quite 
often won. Here women nonchalantly drain the bit- 
terest dregs from the cup of experience and think 
but little of it—they say it’s all in the game. Here 
are waged those struggles for which the human crea- 
ture seems molded. To those who live here come the 
bitter-sweet realities of the Great Experience. The 
wedding march, the funeral dirge, the laudemus, the 
latest, greatest bit of syncopation, the chant, the 
doxology, the benediction—all these, and more, are 
sung here. 

Some call it Fate; even they of the Row themselves, 
know not its just denomination. Others, psycholo- 
gists (more or less) call it the Herd Instinct; along 
the Row there are those who define it as a social] im- 
pulse. Few men can adequately explain it—this 
great unfathomable something that has hurled into 
this great, seething cauldron, a bit of this, a little of 
that, some of the flotsam, specimens of the jetsam, 
a smile, a tear—and called it The Row. 

Of such is Kink-head Row. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Of the sentiment and thought, of the warp and 
woof of the Row is Rena Dunn. To her the Row has 
been a work-shop, a play-ground, a cathedral] as well 
as a funeral pyre. At no time that she can remem- 
ber has she gazed upon this small world of hers but 
as a member of the swirling, swarming polygot of 
Kink-head Row. 

Her sensitive fingers have rested for a moment on 
its quickening pulse, her indulgent palm has lain upon 
its feverish brow, her quizzical eyes have gazed in- 
tently and understandingly upon the crystal of its 
peradventure and seen the trial and the triumph, the 
joy and the sorrow of her neighbors. She has toyed 
with the affections of its youth, she has felt the fierce, 
bitter wrath of its disappointment, she, a bit com- 
placently, has breathed the ease and contentment of 
some of its homes; forsooth, she has been of the Row 
in its every phase. 

Rena can never be considered a fit subject type for 
within her being there seems a certain subtle element 
that defies description—an intangible part of her that 
might well be called her sub-conscious self. She re- 
minds one of some dim, dusky wraith being vaguely 
persistent on the ages of some pleasant memory which 
is nearly irrevocable. One tries to approach her from 
the angle of a friend but she seems most of all in- 
accessible to those unknown to her. 

It is but a testimony of weakness to say that the 
spirit of mystery is a counterpart of her whole yi- 
brant person, for man is ever prone to worship that 
which reason fails to explain. At one moment one 
would say she is a Diana, but could a huntress arouse 
in one the emotions that the sight of her compels? 
Minerva may have been just such a woman but for a 
certain ——. So, an effort in this direction fails. 

It is impossible to fit her into any niche of one’s 
former experiences. There is ever the danger of 
merely calling her beautiful, which is a feeble at- 
tribute that is at once inadequate and unsatisfying. 

Some call hers a sort of tragic beauty; such fea- 
tures as we vaguely associate with a madonna. A 
look of stately solemnity, yet somber and replete in 
its quiet loveliness. Eyes—eyes that seem half-veiled 
by slumberous tears; yet luminous, soft and brown 
as waters of some woodland stream seen through 
mists of rain. Once they seem to laugh and twinkle 
with the glow of merriment; again they are dreamy, 
dusky pools of calm which enshroud her in an atmos- 
phere of complacent indifference that is as benign 
as it is inscrutable. To her belongs an innocent youth 


(Continued on page 9) 
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THE MIRACLE OF CARTON HOUSE 


By Lee Foyles Rogers 





T is said that time is the best of re- 

adjusters; at least it was in the case 
of the Thayers whose assertions 
were, twenty-four months back, to 
the effect that never on this side 
would they feel the same. They had 
believed that, and were quite set as 
to their views and customs. As it 
was, in those first few days it was 
a cherished fact in their own opin- 
ions that they had reached the depths of all sorrow 
and that whatever followed in their course of life 
that tended to weigh the mind would be only second- 
ary at the greatest. Such was the state of the Thay- 
ers then, but as is so often the case, the silent and 
even myserious lapsing of weeks into months and 
months into years, saps unconsciously from the heart, 
though sometimes through a slow method, the pres- 
sure of an all-conquering grief. 

It did eventually develop, as in all cases, that even 
those indirectly concerned were obliged to summon 
a two fold power of recollection in order to place 
Marion Thayer. It has often been wondered if the 
dead mourn and pine over the utter forgetfulness 
ef those known in life. If such is the case, then 
Marion Thayer was but one of many, many millions 
in the habitues of an unearthly kingdom in constant 
unearthly pinings for just a thought, a word, or even 
a smile from this side. 

E what the inclination of the Thayers might, there 

was one upon whom the swiftness and power 
of time had no effect. That was Malcourt Carton. 
Every hour he was haunted by thoughts of her; 
he simply could not forget. It had changed him vis- 
ibly so that he was quite certain he was at once 
called a fool and pitied in drawing rooms and at 





clubs. It was no secret that Marion had been all 
to him, his life’s dream. She was only ill a few 
days. For weeks after, he withdrew into a kind of 


seclusion we know very little of in these days, emerg- 
ing only to carry on his necessary office work. Some 
far less centered than himself dubbed him “The 
Mole.” 

The day was solemn and gray when Malcourt felt 
something like the old sorrow creeping over him. 
Thoughts of her had grown sacred; even her name 
was far too sacred to rest carelessly on the lips of 
laymen. But that day he thought he felt something 
like an earthly sorrow of much coarser grain than 
that to which he was accustomed for many months. 

When he left the office, his eyes drawn, and deep 
furrows carved deeper about his mouth, it began 
to rain lazily and over the city gathered a drowsy 
mist. He mechanically crossed the street and boarded 
a car that was crowded with complaining people who 
had left their rubbers and rain coats at home. 

The night came quickly and with it the increased 
pitter patter of raindrops. From his seat before a 
erackling grate Malcourt could hear the consonant, 
almost tuneful dipping of the trees on the outside. 
Long shadows danced across the room and from the 
hall resounded the strike of seven from the old ma- 
hogany clock. Not until he absently ran his fingers 
in a vest pocket did it all come back to him. It was 
on this night, precisely the same day, date, and month 
that she had promised to marry him. How the 
months had flown! What changes had taken place! 
How he had aged! Then, he was only twenty-four 
and she scarcely twenty. With his eyes closed, his 
legs crossed, his elbows resting on his knee with his 
chin cuddled in his hand, that day came back to him 
and he recalled how she looked when she welcomed 
him. How she stood just a little behind him clutch- 
ing his arm when Mr. Thayer consented to their 
marriage. Both parents were so reluctant in giving 
her up, yet felt that she would be happy with him. 
That had been the happiest and strangest moment of 
his life, and of hers, too, when he placed the ring over 
her slim finger pitying the poor wretches who did not 
know love, or had known and failed. He had known 
and loved Marion Thayer since very early childhood 
and that night was a fuller realization of a deeper 
meaning of it all. 

HILE Malcourt thus tortured himself anew and 
added at every thought that he would never 
marry or love another, he sat up with a start at the 
utterance of his name. Turning swiftly toward the 
low window, he saw—and with a low cry sank back 


Some say it was Fate, some say the spirit of Marion Thayer hovered near those she 
loved most, and there are those «ho say it wes merely Chance that caused Malcourt Carton 


to find his ideal’s double. 





in his seat. He had beheld his own Marion standing 
uncertain before him just as she appeared that night. 
He dared not look again lest he find it was not she; 
yet half hoping, half disbelieving, he sat erect, won- 
dering, waiting. 

“Malcourt,” my beloved Malcourt,” she sighed in 
her own voice, which he knew so well, “don’t you 
know me your Marion?” 

He swerved slightly and found her very near him, 
truly his Marion; yet as she moved between him and 
the fireplace, he could see through her, the fireplace 
and the flames. 

Speechless he beheld her, yet unalarmed. With a 
suddenness that quickened his heartbeats he reached 


out his arms to grasp her, and found that he only en- 
velcped the space. 


She nodded sadly. 

“You cannot touch me, my love,” she said, “you 
cannot touch me, see?’” 

His eyes wandered from her head to her feet, then 


back to her hand where still rested the ring he gave 
her. 

“Marion! Marion!” he whispered, the tears swell- 
ing in his eyes. 

“I must sit and talk with you awhile,” she stated, 
“you do not mind, do you?” 

He smiled strangely and stared about him. 

“There is no one to disturb us here, Malcourt,” she 
went on. “I have attempted to talk with you many 
times before, but couldn’t. I am only a probationer 
like they have in the hospitals; a short time and I 
shall be able to come and go as I please.” 


She dropped at his feét and rested her chin on her 
hand. 


“You have suffered long, dear,” she began. “I was 


afraid you would not understand but now I see—I 
see 


“Malcourt, you must not worry longer, it is not 
good for you.” 


“I cannot help it, Marion,’ he complained, now 
composed. “You were so dear to me and so young.” 
“IT a mnot dead,” she remonstrated. “You are dear to 
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My Prayer 
By Beatrice L. Froe 


T morn, at noon, at twilight dim, 
After the day has passed away, 
Thy word. O Lord, shall be my hymn, 
To Thee I'll lift my voice and pray. 


H, help me Lord, point out the way 
That leads men from the earth to heav'n 
Oh help me, Lord, teach men each day 
Of love and mercy Thou hast given. 


H, Lord, I have a vision yet 
Of that dark day on Calvary 
Teach me I pray ne'er to forget 
That precious price there paid by Thee. 


OR I will teach Thy word divine, 
Each day I'll help to pay the price 
My thoughts, Oh, Lord, shall be made Thine 
My life a living sacrifice. 
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you now, only—don’t you know, Malcourt, I love with 
a greater stronger love now.” 

There was a moment of breathless pause. 

“But you are not happy,” she resumed, “you are 
not happy, and you must be. You must grasp life 
anew; while you are unhappy, I am also; you must 
marry.” 

He gasped and shook his head decidedly. 

“T cannot,” he exclaimed. “It is not in me; I love 


you, and only you, Marion, and there can be no 
other.” 


“No no other,” she sizhed. “But there must be 
some one to comfort you and I know of some such 
person.” 

“No, no,” he added. “I cannot love her.” 

“Yes, you must find her, it is my wish,” she con- 
tended. “You wish to make me happy? Then do this, 
Malcourt—for me. She closely resembles me—she 
has eyes like mine the nose, mouth, hair, expression, 
manner and speech, sentiments like mine, and my 
figure, in short, Malcourt, as fat as mortal eye can 
see, she will be Marion Thayer.” 

“Where can such a double be found?” he asked, 
wondering. 

“You will find her and talk to her soon,” she re- 
plied. “She lives far from here, but you will find her 
and she will be waiting for you. She will seem to 
know you and she will become your wife, the wife and 
companion that I would have made you.’ 

“But Marion, she will not be you,” he complained. 

“She is very much like me at heart,” she explained. 
“You will learn to love her because it is I who wish 
it.” 

She arose and stepped away, leaving him startled. 

“It is my desire, Malcourt,” she pleaded, “you must 
promise me, you must or I shall be very unhappy.” 

“T promise,” he said with feeling. 

She seemed to bend over him and kiss him lightly 
on the forehead and in a flash she was gone. 


ALCOURT CARTON sat for a long time staring 

at the window through which Marion had dis- 
appeared. He consulted his watch. It was past two. 
Surely he had been asleep, yet it had all been so vivid 
—her voice, her eyes—the curling black hair, the love- 
ly brown skin—. 

He rose and put a log on the fire, then hastily un- 
dressed and went to bed. 

“Perhaps I am alone too much,” he thought, “per- 
haps I need a little change of scenery.” 

The next morning he posted a letter to an oid 
school friend who had married and was living in San 
Diego. Within a week he had received a cordial invi- 
tation to spend his vacation in the quiet little town 
en the Pacific. 

Malcourt had been in San Diego nearly a week when 
he first saw her. She was seated on a rock at the 
water’s edge throwing pebbles in the water. When 
Malcourt stared she smiled. 

“Marion!” he cried, “Marion!” and again she 
smiled. 

“How did you guess my name?” she asked still 
smiling. 

He put out his hand and touched her dress. Still 
marvelling he took her hand. She did not resist and 
she did not fade away. 

“You are Tom Gray’s friend, aren’t you?” she asked 
in a friendly manner as she made room for him to 
sit beside her. 

Too bewildered at the prophecy fulfilled, too happy 
at finding Marion in the flesh, Malcourt Carton forgot 
time, he forgot everything save the joy of finding 
Marion. 

It was dark when Marion reminded him that she 
must go back to her hotel. 

“You see tomorrow is the last day of my vacation 
and I must pack up tonight.” 

Having received permission to call on her the fol- 
lowing day, Malcourt hurried back to the Grey bunga- 
low and questioned his friend concerning the girl who 
so strangely resembled his lost financee. He learned 
that she was a school teacher somewhere in Colorado. 
and that she had no relatives and but few friends. 
She spent most of her vacations on the beach there, 
reading or idly watching the waves. 

“You seem to be pretty hard hit, old fellow,” laugh- 
ed Tom Gray, when they parted for the n‘ght. 


we Malcourt returned from his extended trip 
of six weeks out in the great open, he brought 
home with him one whom he announced as his wife, 
and whom he called Marion, for truly that was her 
name. Friends and those who simply knew him as 
Mr. Carton, or that Carton fellow, who lost the girl 


(Continued on page 12) 
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WHITE AS THE SNOW 


By Cora Annis 





IEUT. CHARLES McCRAY walked 
down the street with shoulders 
straight and head erect. In his face 
was rather a dejected look. He had 
recently returned from over seas 
where he had won honors for valor, 
and held the admiration of the men 
in his company and the respect of 
his superior officers. 

Now that he had returned home 
and the newness of the starting over again in his 
home life had worn off, he had begun to think that 
somehow Martha did not seem quite the same as she 
was when he went away. 

Of course he did not question Martha's fidelity. 
Martha was the soul of honor, and loved only him. 
In fact, he had known long before he asked her to 
marry him that she simply adored him; he could see 
it in her eyes and hear it in her voice, although Mar- 
tha was the most decorous of young women. In short 
Martha simply worshipped hims He knew it when 
he went away and she was the same loving Martha 
now. 

When he went away Martha was at home depend- 
ent upon him for her support When he returned he 
found Martha employed at a salary of one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a month. Martha had re- 
placed the old rug in the living room, she had also 
bought a much desired set of dishes and new curtains 
were hanging at the windows. He was quite sure 
chat Martha had spent every cent of his apportion- 
ment that he had sent her for the year and a half 
he was over seas. But he soon found different for 
Martha had proudly shown him her savings account 
to which had been added four hundred dollars above 
the amount of his soldier’s allowance. 

Of course that was all right for Martha to do that, 
but somehow he just did not like the idea. It just 
didn’t seem to suit for Martha to be so very success- 
ful without his assistance. 

All of these and kindred thoughts were rolling in 
his mind as he went on his way home. Martha was 
there singing happily as she worked. 

“Is that you, dear?” she called as he opened the 
door. 

“Yes, it’s me,” he answered, opening his arms to 
receive her as she ran to him. 





E held her closely and looked into her eyes. In 

the old days he had loved to gaze into Martha’s 
eyes, they always held a wonderful restful message 
for him; and now as he looked, there was the same 
sweet tender girl with the dreamy eyes. Yet he 
fancied that those eyes held 4 sort of mysterious look 
that he could not fathom. He did not want to be 
shut out from Martha He released her and went to 
get ready for dinner. 

Are you ready, Charles?” came Martha’s voice 
from the dining room and he heard the click of the 
silver as she arranged the places at the table. 

She sat opposite him smiling and happy. 

“This steak is simply great and splendidly coke 
ed,” said he. 

“It is good. We did not often have choice cuts be- 
fore,” remarked Martha. 

He knew that the remark was thoughtlessly made, 
but that before rather hurt. He was only earning 
seventy-five dollars a month before his enlistment, 
and of course al] expenses had to come out of that. 
Then there was the rainy day to look out for. Mar- 
tha saw his changed expression and hastened to say: 

“Of course you know dear, we could not be extrav- 
agant on your salary before you went away, but I am 
earning a nice sum now and we can soon get ahead, 
and have some luxuries also.” 

“Just to the contrary, Martha. When I get to 
working, you must stay at home. The wife of Lieut. 
McCray can’t go out to work,” he answered. 

“But, dear—” 

“Now, I am the head of this house, and I have 
spoken,” he interrupted. 

Martha did not reply but he did not quite like the 
tilt of her chin, and he thought he saw a tiny spark 
of fire in her eye. After dinner McCray suggested 
that they go to a show. 


“Will we go to the Alpha?” asked Martha. 


The very idea of him washing the dishes and his wife on her way to work. 
insulied, yes, he 7 


ground his tecth in ra: ye. 





“No, I can afford to take you to a good show, I 
guess,” he answered as he flung out of the room. 


NTUITION told Martha that Charles was having 

a mental and physical re-djustment. She knew 
what the change from army life to home life must 
mean to him. She herself had felt the jolt of: re- 
settling into the life of the home as husband and wife 
after his return, and she knew that to him with his 
haughty, impulsive temperment, the change must be 
felt even more keenly. So she wisely ignored much 
unpleasantness. 

While in his room, McCray was at white heat be- 
cause Martha had mentioned the Alpha. Did she 
think that he could only afford the Alpha? He al- 
ways enjoyed a good show, why couldn’t she mention 
the Montclair, instead of the Alpha, that cheap place. 
Notwithstanding, in the old days he and Martha had 
often gone to the Alpha because it was a clean place 
and had good shows and moderate prices. He gave 
his tie a final jerk and came out into the hall with his 
hat in his hand. 


Martha was waiting for him. 


how perfectly lovely she was in that old rose dress 
and large black hat. As they went down the stairs 
he thought her smile was a little forced and she swal- 
lowed rea] hard as if something was choking her. 
They enjoyed the play and returned to their home, 
each with a consciousness of real joy of being to- 
gether, yet both felt the restraint. 

“Charles,” said Martha as she laid aside her wraps 
in the hall, “eighteen long months I have counted 
every day trying to shorten the time when you would 
return to me. Let’s not be unhappy now.” 

“IT don’t want any unhappiness, dearie.” 

He caught her to his heart. “I too, have lived just 
to get back to home and you.’ 

In the morning’s mail there was a letter from the 
firm of Smith and Blossom for which McCray had 
worked before his enlistment, offering him the same 
position with a raise of ten dollars a month, making a 
grand total of eighty-five dollars a month. 

“Of course you'll go back dear,” said Martha 
sweetly as she handed the letter back to him. 

“Yes, I will start to work tomorrow and Saturday I 
want you to quit work and come home,” he answered. 

“Charles! however can we both live on eighty-five 








He saw with a start 
Heads Up 
ON’T kick and whine, 
Just get in line 
With fellows who’ve got grit and pluck 
Don’t frown and scowl, 
Look glum and scowl, 
Stop prating about ill luck. 
IFT up your head, 
Don’t seem half dead, 
Stop wearing a wrinkled face; 
Give smiling hope 
Sufficient scope, 
And joys will come apace. 


UT on the man 
Whose little span 
Is full of grief and gloom, 
Always dreary, 
Never cheery, 
From trundle bed to tomb. 


IVE me the chap 

Who, what e’er may hap, 
Looks up, and in cheerful still, 
Who meets a brunt, 
With a smiling front, 
And nerve, and vim, and will. 





McCray 
was outraged, 





dollars. I am earning one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars myself,” said Martha. 

“That’s just it. You’ve grown too independent. 
You like to toss at me your one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars! As my wife you will live on what I 
earn,” he answered hotly. 

“But, Charles,’ continued Martha, “why should | 
not work. I am sure we need the money. There wil) 
be more need in the future.” 

“Now, Martha, let’s not argue,” said Charles. 

“Sorry, I have not time to straighten up, you will 
have to do the dishes; you don’t mind, do you dear?” 
asked Martha as she kissed him and went cheerfully 
on her way to work. 


HE very idea—him doing the dishes and his wife 
on her way to work. What on earth would 
Captain Roberts and Lieut. Walters think if they 
could see him now. Then Martha was so sweet about 
that eighty-five dollar a month job. Guessed she’d 
enjoy the satisfaction of earning more than her hus- 
band could earn. Of course he knew that Martha 
was not to blame but the more he thought of the mat- 
ter the more roiled he became. In the evening he 
thought to stroll down the street and incidentally 
meet Martha. It was near time for her to come home. 
“Hello, McCray! Glad to see you.” Henry Brown 
came across the street. Brown was the village 
roustabout. “Smart wife, yours, making such a good 
salary. Wish I could get hitched up like that. Give 
me a line on how you managed ” The glint in 
McCray's eye did not just please young Brown so he 
made a hasty get away. 

McCray ground his teeth in rage as he walked 
rapidly on. Insulted, yes, he was outraged. The 
nerve of that upstart Brown! If he crossed his path 
again it wouldn’t be well for him. 

“Bless my soul, if it ain’t Lieut. McCray,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Mary Jones as she waddled over to 
where he stood at the crossing. 

“Guess you’s sho’ glad to git back,” she said as she 
grasped his hand and shook it heartily. 

“TI am glad to be back, Mrs. Jones, how are all your 
folks at home?” 

“They’s all well; Mandy’s a working in the build- 
ing next to where Martha works. Now ain’t Martha 
jes’ fine, she earn more than you can earn now.” Mrs. 
Jones tossed her head and exposed several inches of 
ivory teeth. 

“Oh, I must be going, there’s Si Brown an’ I want 
to find out what they have named their new baby,” 
said she, and hastened in pursuit of Silas Brown. 





HERE it was again. Martha earning more money 

than he could earn. He had to admit that 
Martha had made good but it did not please him to 
know that Martha was so greatly admired, 

Martha came in sight, with her was a young woman 
whom he had never met. 

“Miss Anderson, meet Lieut. McCray my husband. 
Charles, this is Miss Anderson,” said Martha. 

“I’m delighted to meet you Lieutenant,” said the 
young woman, “you're very lucky to have such an 
industrious sensible girl for a wife. I know you must 
be proud of her.” 

“Yes, I am justly proud of Mrs. McCray,” he 
answered. While his blood commenced to boil anew. 
He knew that Miss Anderson was simply frank in ex- 
pressing her admiration for his wife, and that Mar- 
tha deserved all that could be said, yet he resented 
the idea of being merely an appendage. He did not 
relish being underestimated. He took interest in the 
conversation of the ladies and soon home was reach- 
ed. Miss Anderson declined the invitation to go in 
and they entered the house. 

“When I get my check next month I'll get some new 
graniteware for the kitchen,” said Martha as she 
washed up the dishes after dinner. 

“Martha, I have already asked you to leave that 
place Saturday,” he said. 

“Why do you ask such a silly thing?” demanded 
Martha as she turned from her work. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Curls are becoming to most 
debutantes. The hair is parted 
in the middle, drawn loosely back 
and fastened at the nape of the 


cS 


ke 

i) neck. The ends of the hair may 
uy be curled or a set of curls may 
es be pinned on. 

, | The side part is popular for 
5 evening wear. The hair {s coiled 


in the back in a simple knot and 
finished with a jeweled comb, 
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The “fan” is popular, The hair is brought 
up high in the back so that the finished coif- 
fure resembles nothing so much as a fan. 
A high Spanish comb is worn with this style. 


The double roll solves the problem for the 
girl who has short thick hair. The hair is 
divided in the back, the lower half rolled at 
the nape of the neck and the upper half 
drawn loosely back and rolled just above the 
lower roll. Almost no coiffure is complete 
without a shell comb. 


like. 


The French knot and the middle part 
are both neat and becoming for the 
business girl. 
comb is worn in the day time. 


Dame Fashion says we may show our 
foreheads and a little of our ears if we 
We know of no more becoming 
way to do both than to dress the hair 
as shown above. 


A simple tortoise shell 
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What They Are Wearing - - 





= By Mme. F. Madison 





NUMBER of the shops are showing the long 

waisted, snug fitting bodices and the full skirts 
that remind one a good deal of the 1830 costume 
and the more recent “Dagobert” frock so popular 
a decade or so ago. Along with the long waisted 
frocks are to be found costly and fascinating girdles. 
These girdles are frequently of wrought gold, lace- 
like and delicate of design and they are usually 
set with semi-precious stones. 

Some of the skirts are ankle length. This is espe- 
cially true of the draped models. 

Short coats of fur, preferably squirrel or gray 
baby lamb, are especially favored for afternoon 
and sports wear. Many of these coats are of imi- 
tation furs combined with bands of real fur. New 
muffs are small; indeed some of them are so small 


and round they resemble nothing so much as a wooly 
baseball. Milady can hardly warm one hand at a 
time in these new muffs, and if both hands happen 
to be cold she must be content to warm only the tips 
of her fingers. 


Velvet is the favorite material for evening gowns 
and wraps, and it is embroidered elaborately, curi- 
ously, or violently according to the individual taste 
of the wearer or the designer. 

All furs are fashionable this season. Wraps are 
made of everything from the ordinary alley cat’s 
skin to ermine. 

Parisian shops are showing jackets that are fitted 
in at the waist line and flare considerably at the 
hips. These jackets vary in length, some being cut 


off at he hip line and others reaching nearly to the 
knee. 

The beltless jacket is the favorite and if a belt 
is used at all it is visible only across the front. 

Woolen stockings in odd designs and with drop 
stitches and embroidery are especially designed for 
those who prefer low shoes for winter wear. These 
woolen stockens are rapidly displacing spats in 
milady’s favor. For evening wear satin slippers, 
elaborately embroidered and with heavy brilliant 
buckles are quite correct. The highest of high heels 
is fashion’s latest decree,—indeed heels were never 
so high before. When milady is correctly shod this 
season she stands on the very tip of her tiptoes. 
A bit painful perhaps, but when pain is the price of 
beauty, yew women will hesitate to pay in full. 








| Pa GENERAL 


FFICIALS at Washington, D. C., 

have sent a naval court of inquiry 
to Haiti to investigate conditions there. 
Reports of cruelty and slaughter of na- 
tives in the island is responsible for the 
investigation. 


Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority has 
secured a house on Howard University 
grounds which will be used as a home 
for members of the sorority attending 
Howard. This is the first time that 
Libranian sorority women have had 
the opportunity of conducting their 
own homes. In addition to the House 
Matron who will live in the home, it 
is planned to have another matron to 
iid in promoting culture and refinement 
m the home. 


The Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co., pro- 
ducers of the famous High-Brown toilet 
preparations has enjoyed such a con- 
stant increase in demand for their 
goods that they have found it neces- 
sary to make another addition to their 
machinery. Three units of new and 
modern machinery have just been in- 
stalled which will improve the quality 
and greatly increase production. 


Countie P. Allen, a Libranian boy, 
was awarded first prize in the poetry 
writing contest held in New York re- 
cently. The pupils in twenty-six schools 
participated. The boy’s poem was en- 
titled, “I have a Rendezvous With 
Life.” 


S. B. Turner, A. F. Roberts, Morris 
Lewis and Warren B. Douglas were the 
Libranian candidates elected to the 
Illinois Legislature. 


Judge H. E. Scotland, a Libranian, 
who has been justice of the peace for 
sixteen years, was recently eelcted as 
justice of Irvington, N. J. 





Y! ev’y ting seems new and strange 
In dis heah mode’n day, 

An’ all de ole time lan’ma’ks too, 

Has done and passed away; 
De meetin’ house upon de hill, 

Whaih mammy use’ to go, 
Has been to’e down an’ in its place 

A new one built, you know. 


But us old folks what’s livin’ now, 


To res’ will all be laid; 


An’ some one else ouah places fill 


Befo’e de debt is paid. 


Dey’s got a big pipe-o’gan daih, 


An ca’pets on de floo’; 


An’ cushions is on every seat 


From pulpit to de doo’. 


Yes, I must say, it was a shame 
Dat ole chu’ch to destroy; 
My mammy took me daih wid huh 


When I was jis a boy. 


Aldough, besides de leaky roof, 
De floo’ was kind o’ rough; 
As long as it was free from debt 

I tink ’twas good enough, 
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As explained in the November, 1919, issue of THE HALF-CENTURY, we are using the term LIB- 
RANIAN to apply to members of the race who were born in America. We do this because so many object 


tu the term NEGRO. 





A new hospital for Libranians is un- 
der construction in New York which 
will be the nearest approach to a “per- 
fect” hospital for our people. The 
structure which will cost about $3,000,- 
000.00 will be nine stories high, and 
contain 300 rooms, each of which will 
will have a private bath. This hospital 
is being erected for the poor. It is plan- 
ned to have nearly half of the space 
devoted to charity and the rates on the 
rest of the rooms will be “from noth- 
ing up.” 


Segregation was denounced at a 
meeting of the Federated Council of 
Church Women (white) held in Dallas, 
Texas, recently. Housing, living and 
transportation conditions for Libran- 
ians were discussed at the meeting and 
the members were urged to aid in im- 
proving these conditions to prevent 
more of the Libranians from leaving 
the South in search of better living 
conditions. 


Atlanta, Ga., has a new day nursery 
for Libranian children. At present there 
are 40 children in the kindergarten. 
The building is equipped with hot and 
cold shower baths, kitchen and class 
rooms and special arrangements for 
boys and girls. It is known as the 
Herndon Social Center and Day Nur- 
sery. 


Morehouse college claims that in the 
past twenty years their football team 
has been defeated only once, and that 
was ten years ago. For ten years pre- 
vious to that they knew no defeat and 
they have not been defeated during 
the past ten years. 


The annual convention of the Alpha 
Phi Alpha Fraternity will be held at 
Kansas City, Mo., December 27th-31st 
inclusive. This will probably be the 
largest attended meeting ever held by 
Negro college men. There will be dele- 
gates present representing nine hun- 
dred undergraduate members as well as 
the twelve hundred graduate members 
of the organization. Elaborate plans 
have been made by Beta Lambda Chap- 
ter in Kansas City for the entertain- 
ment of the delegates and their famil- 
ies. The General Secretary, Norman L. 
McGhee, has succeeded in securing re- 
duced rates to the convention for all 
members of the fraternity and their 
immediate families. 





COMING! 
SHORT CHANGE 


Another Kincaid Row Story 
By B. J. Cotter. 


Libranians furnish one-seventh of all 
the workers in America, being largely 
represented in all the industries, and 
unions. 


Dr. Henry Piper, one of the success- 
ful candidates in the recent election, is 
the first Libranian to sit in the Dela- 
ware Legislature. 


Isaac Nutter, a Libranian of Charles- 
ton, W: Va., was re-elected member of 
the West Virginia House of Representa- 
tives. 


The Christian Leader’s Conference 
on Inter-racial Co-operation, held at 
Blue Ridge, N. C., under the auspices 


DAT OLD-TIME RELIGION 


By Theodore Henry Shackelford. 


An’ we had such good meeting's daih; 
Dey was jis plain an’ straight, 
But, seein’ all de good dey done, 
I tink dat dey was great; 
De preachah he would often say 
A kindly word faw some, 
An’ othahs wa’n, wid haste to flee 
From dat fierce wrath to come. 


An’ how I loved to heah him pray, 
Faw nothin’ he would miss; 
When he had ev’y blessin’ sought 
He’d end up ’bou like dis, 
“Oh, Lawd, do please stan’ by us as 
We draw dis fleetin’ breath, 
An’ ceive ouah blood-brought spirits when 
Ouah eyes have closed in death.” 


De congregation den would staht 
To sing dis good old hymn, 

Dat seemed to reach de th’one ob God, 
An’ all would sing wid vim; 

““Mus’ Jesus beah de cross alone, 
An’ all de worl’ go free? 

No, daih’s a cross faw evyone, 

An’ daih’s a cross faw me!’ 





of the Commission on Inter-racial Co- 
operation, summarized its appeal to the 
Christian people of the South as fol- 
lows: 

The Christian Leader’s platform de- 
clared lynching to be a crime against 
the Nation’s honor and calls upon the 
South for an uncompromising opposi- 
tion to all mob violence; urges laymen 
throughout the South to keep in close 
touch with the administration of jus- 
tice, particularly in the petty courts, 
and to form legal aid societies for the 
benefit of the poor and unprivileged of 
all races; urges that adequate and equi- 
table arrangements be made for the 
safety and comfort of Libranian travel- 
ers; deplores the unsanitary and bad 
housing conditions among Southern Li- 
branians and calls upon Christians for 
active co-operation in righting such 
conditions; holds that ignorance breeds 
disorder, vice and crime; urges minis- 
ters to teach people to apply Christian 
principles to their treatment of the 
Colored race; calls on all the Christian 
forces to co-operate with the Commis- 
sion on Inter-racial Co-operation; re- 
commends the formation of local inter- 
racial committees whose object will be 
the conservation of peace and justice 
for all and requests the official de- 
nominational organizations of both 
races to make a thorough study of in- 
ter-racial problems and work out ade- 
quate inter-racial programs. 

There were representatives present 
from the Potestant Episcopal Chuch; 
M. E. Church, South; M. E. Church; 
Southern Baptist Church; Southern 
Presbyterian Church Presbyterian 
Church; Presbyterian Church, U.S. A.; 
Disciples of Christ; Congregational 
Church; Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 





An’ as dey sung, dat melody 
Into my heaht would sink; 

An’ O de sweetness which my soul 
From dis las’ verse would drink, 
“O glorious cross, O precious Crown, 

O ressureckshun day, 
De angels f’om de stars come down 
An’ beah my soul away.” 


Daih wa’nt no big pipe-o’gans den, 
Daih wa’nt no fashions new, 

Daih wa’nt no ca’pets on de floo’, 
Naw cushions in de pew. 

But what was mo’e de grace ob God 
Was in de heahts ob men, 

An’ people went to chu’ch an’ prayed 
An’ got religion den, 


But t’ings has changed in dat new chu’ch; 
It seems so strange an’ col’ 
An’ no one seems to worry when 
A lamb strays f’om de fol’. 
I likes dese mode’n chu’ches dough, 
Faw styles I loves to see; 
But dat ole-time religion still 
Is good enough faw me. 
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INTERESTING PEOPLE 





ISS °EVA VIRGINIA JOHNSON 

was born in Washington, D. C. 
She is the daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
Logan A. Johnson of that city. She 
received her early education in the pub- 
lic schools of Washington, D. C., and 
later graduated from Howard Univer- 
sity. 

Miss Johnson’s musical education be- 
gan at the age of nine, and she has 
studied continuously since that time 
under the best masters. For several 
years she has been the pupil of Dr. J. 
W. Bischoff, and although she has re- 
ceived her certificate in Voice, Piano 
and Harmony she continues to study. 


In 1912 she entered the Department 
of Music of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, taking the full four years’ course 
in three years, making an excellent rec- 
ord and graduating in 1915. She en- 
joys the distinction of being one of the 
very few race graduates in music from 
this noted university. 

This young woman is considered one 
of the best and most successful teach- 
ers of music that the race has produced 
and conducts large classes in Voice, 
Piano, Harmony and Counterpoint. She 
is also considered an artist of first 
rank, possessing a rare and beautiful 
contralto voice, and is also a splendid 
pianist and accompanist. 


She has given a number of very suc- 
cessful recitals in Washington, Phila- 
delphia and other cities and won consid- 
erable distinction as choir director and 
composer. 

Miss Johnson is deeply interested in 
racial uplift and works untiringly for 
its advancement. 


Miss Eva Virginia Johnson 





R. JOHN A. GREGG was born in 

Eureka, Kansas, February 18th, 
1877. He finished the public schools 
in that city in 1896 and graduated from 
the Scientific Department of the South- 
ern Kansas Academy the following 
year. In the fall of 1897 he entered 
the University of Kansas. He complet- 
ed his Freshmen year just about the 
time that President McKinley was call- 
ing for volunteers to go to Cuba. In 
response to that call he enlisted in the 
Twenty-third Volunteers in July, 1898, 
serving with the regiment in Cuba for 





ne 





Dr. John A. Gregg 





eleven months as Quarter Master Ser- 
geant. At the close of the war he was 
made Second Lieutenant. 

On his return home, he resumed his 
work at the University of Kansas, fin- 
ishing with honor from the Bachelor 
of Arts Department in 1902. He was 
the only Libranian in his class of 215. 
After graduation he taught in the pub- 
lic schools of Kansas. Later he served 
for three years as the head of Bethel 
Institute in South Africa. 


Dr. Gregg, who is an A. M. E. min- 





ister, pastored for two years in Leav- 
enworth, Kansas, and five years at St. 
Joseph, Missouri. For seven years he 
served as president of Edward Wa- 
ters College in Jacksonville, Florida, 
during which time he put forth every 
effort to make that school one of the 
best in the South. He was elected 
president of Wilberforce University in 
June, 1920. 


Dr. Gregg has been honored with de- 
grees from Wilberforce, Morris Bown 
and Allen Universities. 





THE VAGABOND OF KINCAID ROW —continued from page 4 








mouth, winsome, neither super-sensitive nor critical. 
There is a certain warmth and appeal about her that 
is felt almost subconsciously. This is an element in 
her that is almost uncanny; in a word, one has ever 
the faintest misgiving that Rena is a bit too good to 
be true. 

Then she is dark, very dark, and in her skin are 
those qualities that give it a healthful sheen which 
is inexplicable in one who comes of such environs. 
Her features combine to create in one the thought 
that she has lived far, too far, beyond her years, that 
wisdom has come to her through the uncertain chan- 
nels which inevitably pervade the experience of one 
in her position. A paradox, almost sphinx-like in 
her complexity—this is Rena Dunn. 

Rena, throughout her years in the Row, has al- 
ways lived in the house of Allen Kirk. To say that 
she has always been in the Kirk household but never 
of the Kirk household is but to offer another seeming 
paradox to be found in her. Even though her major 
experiences along The Row have had to do with the 
Kirk family her personality seems to have staunchly 
withstood any assimilation. Imperturbably and a bit 
resignedly, she seems to have acquired the spirit of 
her neighbors, yet years of association with and as 
the ward of Allen Kirk and his wife, Belle, seem to 
have left her as dominantly apart from that family 
as on the day when she first was carried across their 
threshold. 

In accordance with the invoiced tenets of those who 
live along The Row, no one has taken the trouble to 
enquire as to who Rena is or whence she came. The 
Kirks always refer to her as “our girl, Rena,” al- 
though the ordinary process of adoption has never 
been legally consumated. In a word, Rena and her 
status with the Kirk family has always been taken 
for granted. Possibly, because of the peculiar emi- 
nence of the Kirks along The Row, possibly because 


they fear disappointment of learning something un- 
savory of her if their inquiries lead them too far, no 
one has dared tamper with this situation. 

Of such is Rena Dunn. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Allen Kirk came from the South when The Row 
was barely half its present size and immediately be- 
came identified with the Great Western Foundries. 
By dint of years of steady working and sacrificial 
saving he was able to acquire a business establish- 
ment. At the time of his purchase this place was 
named simply Kirk’s Place. A few years later a 
certain vogue in pretentious names caused him to 
rename his place The Half-Moon House. 

Today midway Franklin Street stands a three-sto- 
ried brick and stone building with a rather simple 
exterior and built along clean-cut lines. Half-above 
and half-below the street level is a cabaret. The 
muin or street floor because of this arrangement, 
seems little more than a mezzanine. Here is found 
the bar and confectionery and cigar counters with 
pool and billiard tables in the rear The second floor 
is taken up with furnished rooms. A portion of the 
third floor serves this same purpose while the re- 
mainder of this floor is occupied by what is vaguely 
referred to as “The Club.” The club attains a cer- 
tain exclusiveness through the simple expedient of 
charging an annual membership fee of such exorbi- 
tancy as to permit only those becoming members who 
are of some recognized financial stability. The pur- 
pose of this club need not be mentioned here; suffice 
it to say its operation is the chief source of Kirk's 
income. As one of its habitues fitfully remarked: 
“None but the pure in purpose need enter here.” 

Above a steel super-structure rests a huge crescent 
which emblazons upon the skies at night the fact 
that here stands the Half-Moon House of Allen Kirk. 


As its hundreds of bulbs scintillate it reminds one of 
nothing so much as the comb of some monstrous 
roystering chanticleer flambouantly ascribing to its 
owner all manner of characteristics. 

Sitting just at the elbow of Kirk as he presides 
over the destinies of the Half-Moon House of late 
years has been Rena Dunn. No one has understood 
precisely what her relation to the operation of this 
establishment has been. Quite often the frequenters 
of the place have found her on the cashier’s stool 
in the cabaret; again they have seen her conducting 
the Half-Moon orchestra or else behind one of the 
counters. Not infrequently has she been seen on 
some mission when bulging leathern pouches were 


being carried from the club rooms to the safe in 
the office. 


Rena has always been an object of interest to the 
great numbers of persons who come across town to 
visit the Half-Moon. These parties number in their 
cabarets all the sorts of individuals who are slum- 
ming. Persons of wealth and affluence, thespians 
and brokers, as well as men and women-about-town 
come here to dine, dance and drink. And not a few 
find their way to the third floor back where they 
participate in the “activities” of the club. 

Even as there are those who remember when Rena 
was but a girl in school there are those who can 
recall the time when the Half-Moon was but a small- 
way pool hall and refreshment parlor. None have 
been certain as to its influence; those who complain 
of its presence on The Row are invariably at a loss 
to offer anything better while those who accept it as 
a benefit are none too sure of their reasons for this 
acquiescence. And strangely, too, of late years, 
since Rena has had so much to.do with the affairs 
here the House has enjoyed its widest patronage. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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SETTLE THE GIFT QUESTION 


SILVER CIGARETTE CASE 


cigarettes. Price, $2.95. 


Sent by mail or express, charges pre 
paid, on receipt of price. If on receipt you 
do not find this to be the best value to be 
had for the money, or if you are not 
thoroughly satisfied, return to us at our 
expense, and we will cheerfully refund your 
money. 


5207 State Street 





For the person who perspires freely, bathing 
is not sufficient. You could bathe twice 
every day when the thermometor registers 
98 in the shade and still not be free from 
Pu-Ri neutralizes all unpleasant 


odors from perspiration; is a dainty, white, 


body odors. 


odorless cream; a little Pu-Ri applied to any 
part of the body gives instant relief. 





Can be Purchased from any Reliable Drug Store 


THE 
Overton - Hygienic 
Mfg. Company 


CHICAGO “ost ILL. 


OCC iit 
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PU-RI 


For Destroying Odors From Perspiration 


THE PRISCILIA 
CONVERTIBLE 
BRACELET SET. 


All 11-Ligne or 3-0 size, 
“Arcala” and “Trinity” 
movements are non-mag- 
netic, adjusted and high- 
ly finished throughout. 
Exposed pallets and wind 
wheels, of selected ruby 
jewels, 10 year gold fill- 
ed, plain polish hinge 
back cases, 10 year gold 
filled expansion and rib- 
bon bracelets. Extra thin 
models furnished 
plete, only $11.50. 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
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Dishonest Salesman 
Cairo, Ill., Nov. 15th, 1920. 
Half-Century Co., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: I left my car with a 
salesman of a concern that deals in new 
and second hand cars. He promised to 
sell my car for me on commission. I 
understand that he has sold the car 
all right, but he hasn’t given me any 
money for it, and he is no longer work- 
ing for the firm he was with when he 
took my car. What can I do? 
MARY E. CARTER. 
You have been swindled. 
You had better see an attorney at once. 


—_—_——. 


Answer: 


Permit Is Necessary 
| Chicago, Dec. 15th, 1920. 

Half-Century Law Department, 
Chicago. 

Gentlemen: 

I should like to know if it will be 
necessary for me to get a permit to 
place a news stand on a street corner. 

FRED R. BOOTH. 

Ans.—Yes. If is necessary to get a 
permit to place a news stand on a 
street corner. 













Must Give Her Age 
The Half-Century Magazine Law. Dept., 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

Is a woman in this state required by 
law to tell her age in order to qualify 
as a voter? 

Ans.—The law requires the age as 
well as the correct name of a voter. 
This is a means of identification. 





Leaking Roof and Falling Plaster 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 13th, 1920. 
Dear Sir: 

I have been living in the top flat of a 
building for five years. I have never 
had a lease only month to month. The 
100f leaks badly and the plaster has 
fallen from the ceiling in the dining 
yoom and one of the bedrooms. When 
the plaster fell in the dining room, we 
were at dinner and it broke most of the 
dishes. When it fell in the bedroom it 
fell right on me when I was asleep. 
The water leaked in one night this sum- 
mer and wet my phonograph and caus- 
ed it to rust. The landlord promised to 
repair the place at first, but now he 
tells me he can’t afford it just now. 
What can I do about it? 

Ans.—He is probably liable for dam- 
ages to your property, but you can 
hardly force him to repair if- you wish 
to keep the flat since he is entitled to 
put you out on a month’s notice. 





East St. Louis, Ill., Nov. 30, 1920. 
Dear Sir: 

I married in Kansas City a year ago 
and had the marriage annulled. Is it 
necessary for me to wait a whole year 
before marrying again? 

Ans.—No. 


Half-Century Law Department 





Conducted by 
Atty. Richard Hill, Jr. 


For the benefit of our many read- 
ers, Atty. Richard Hill will answer 
legal questions of general interest 
through this column. Letters for this 
department should be signed with the 
names and addresses of the writers 
and addressed to the Half-Century 
Law Department. Inquiries must not 
exceed two hundred words. 


Unpaid Bills 
Bloomington, IIll., Nov. 20th, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 
Dear Editor: 

I have been told that a bill becomes 
cutlawed in three years and that if 
nothing is paid on the bill in that time 
it cannot be collected at all. Please 
let me know if this is true I’ve been 
trying to collect $50 from a man for 10 
years. 

EDWIN GAINES. 

Ans.—A bill is outlawed in five years 
if not in writing, but if the debter 
acknowledges the debt after it is out- 
Inwed it can be collected. 





Must Give Notice 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 3rd, 1920. 
Half-Century Co., 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

On October ist, 1914, I signed a 
lease for one year. When the year was 
up I did not sign another lease, nor 
was my rent raised. On the first of 
April this year, I receievd notice that 
my rent was to be raised $5.00 begin- 
ning the first of May. I have paid this 
increased rent each month. Two days 
ago I received notice that my rent 
would be raised another $10.00 a month 
beginning November 1st. Do I have to 
pay this last increase? 

MARY K. JONES. 

Ans.—Under ordinary conditions 
your lease renews from year to year 
end the landlord cannot put you out or 
raise your rent except by a sixty days’ 
notice at the end of the year. 





Can Recover Wages 
Decatur, IIl., Dec. 1st, 1920. 
Half-Century Law Dept., 
Chicago. 
Gentlemen: 

I worked for a man five weeks and 
during that time he never paid me all 
of my wages. When I quit he still 
owed me for two weeks and now he 
says he won’t pay me by mail, that if I 
want the money I can come in person 
for it. I can’t get off long enough to 
go and collect the money without losing 
considerable time and money too. How 
can I collect my money? 

LOUISE EVANS. 

Ans.—You can place the claim in the 
hands of an attorney. Recovery of at- 
torney’s fees on a wage claim is author- 
ized by statute. 


Trying to Turn Black Men Red 


(Continued from page 3) 


ideas to think of things destructive. 

The undesirable element can do lit- 
tle without a level-headed leader and 
level-headed men will turn their 
thumbs down on bolshevism. 
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By Margaret Lydon 


COURTESY IN THE WORLD OF SPORTS | 





ae a gentleman driving an au- 
tomobile stops his machine to 
take a lady companion into the seat 
beside him, he should dismount to do 
so, and remount after the lady has 
reached her place. If it is impossible 
however, for him to gain access to his 
seat except by stepping across his com- 
panion’s feet he should take his seat 
first leaving the lady to reach her 
seat unaided. The owner of a car 
if driving, always dismounts to hand 
feminine passengers into the seats in 
the rear, making them comfortable be- 
fore he takes his own place. A consid- 
erate driver will not start his car 
until his companions announce that 
they are all comfortable and ready 
to start. A gentleman should always 
ask permission of his lady compan- 
ions whether seated in the rear or 
the front of the car withether or not 
he may smoke. 

Whether driving himself, or being 
driven by a friend of either sex a gen- 
tleman must not fail to lift his hat 
every time the person beside him 
bows. In case it is not practical to 
lift his hat he may indicate the civility 
of his intentions by means of a mili- 
tary salute. 

It is usual for the gentleman motor- 
ist to permit the lady in the seat be- 
side him to step down first. Howevere 
safety is never sacrificed to courtesy. 

The host in a car should always see 
that the wind shield, top and side cur- 
tains are so adjusted as to afford guests 


the maximum of comfort. Linen dust- 
ers and goggles should be provided for 
summer guests, and heavy cloaks, 
coats, gloves and goggles should be on 
hand for the protection of your guests 
against the winter winds. The car 
should be driven slowly enough to in- 
sure guests against the discomfort of 
jolting, which is more noticeable in 
the tonneau, where the guests are or- 
dinarily seated. Do not talk to your 
friends if you are driving, it is never 
safe to do so. When planning a long 
trip in your car with friends always 
have a clear understanding before you 
start whether or not you are to pay 
the bills at hotels, restaurants and so 
on. When the party stops for refresh- 
ments you should see that the chauf- 
feur, if you have one, is properly cared 
for. He should be served in the reg- 
ular dining room of the hote] but not 
at the same table with your guests. 


For touring, the owner of the car 
who drives is careful to wear decidedly 
different dress from his hired chauffeur. 
The latter should wear livery. The 
owner usually wears a cloth cap, a long 
coat and gloves. Beneath his long coat 
he wears a morning suit of weight and 
color adapted to the season. 


A woman who drives her own car on 
a tour should wear a morning suit of 
serge or tweed, cut on simple lines and 
free from decorations. She should also 
wear a motor bonnet of becoming style 
and color. 


YOU HAVE A RIGHT TO KNOW 


HERE are some subjects which our 

conception of modesty has caused 
us to neglect, but modern education is 
gradually convincing us that it is bet- 
ter to discuss and know the honest 
facts. 

If you should have a bit of smut on 
your face, a button unfastened or an 
embarrassing mishap about your cloth- 
ing, some friend would tell you; yet, 
with that same friend if it is the pres- 
ence of perspiration odor, modesty low- 
ers a curtain of silence. 

You have a right to know that it is 
a scientific fact few individuals are 
free from perspiration odor, though you 
are seldom conscious of it yourself and 
no one wants to tell you about it. The 
ordinary methods and precautions are 
not sufficient to guarantee against the 
presence of odor. 

To be well groomed and have the 


comfort of knowing that no objection- 
able odor is present, a deodorant should 
be used two or three times a week, or 
as often as needed, both in winter and 
in summer. 

When you go to the theatre, church, 
club, or to parties be sure those near 
you will not find you undesirable. At 
the dance the individual who remains 
free from odor gets the most dances. 
If you work in a store, office or pri- 
vate home you will be much more re- 
spected and more in demand if you take 
this extra precaution. 

Great care should be used in select- 
ing a deodorant, for there are many 
on the market; some of which are not 
in harmony with nature’s processes and 
are positively injurious. To get the 
desired effect and protect yourself 
against something injurious; insist that 

(Continued on page 17) 


GIFTS THAT BRING REAL HAPPINESS 


LD SCROOGE, Dickens’ famous 
character, is probably the most 
famous hater of Christmas in the world. 
“Christmas—bah!” said Old Scrooge, 
But there are thousands of men, wo- 
men and children in this country who 
“Bah!” with Scrooge either before or 
after December 25th. Scrooge hated 
Christmas because he neither gave nor 
received the right things in the right 
spirit. He has imitators for the same 
reason. 

The object of Christmas giving is to 
make those to whom you give happy. 
That is the only way you can make 
yourself happy. You cannot make 
those you care for happy by ill consid- 
ered gifts. If your gift means noth- 
ing except a package tied with red 
ribbon with holly wreathes on it. It is 


valueless’ either to the giver or to the 
receiver, no matter whether its wrap- 
pings cover a diamond necklace or a 
fifty-cent necktie. 

To give real Christmas gifts you 
must put thought as well as money in- 
to them—thought for the welfare and 
profit of the future as well as pleas- 
ure for the moment. 

Such gifts are not hard to find. You 
can give comfort, independence and 
protection for the future by choosing 
Government Savings Securities for your 
Christmas gifts. They are adaptable 
to any purse, large or small. They 
will convey not only the immediate 
pleasure of a thoughtful gift, but they 
will continue as an aid and inspiration 
for the future. 


(Continued on page 17) 
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AIDA HAIR POMADE 


(Aida Overton Walker) 
CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


A perfect 


er. If you 
Hair Dress- 


are not one 


ing, espec- of its users, 
ially pre- buy a can 
pared for today and 
usage with you will say: 
the irons. “It is just 
Gives the what I 


hair a nat- 
ural soft 
and silken , 
lustre. Keeps the hair 
in the desired position 
in the warmest weath- 


need.” Aida 
Pomade is 
—_ also used as 
a daily Hair Dressing, 
making rough hair soft 
and pliable. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
DEPT. H. C. CHICAGO. ILL. 








HIGH-BROWN SOAP 





As much care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion and use of a good toilet soap as with one’s 


sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap- 
making—it is daintily scented and is fragrance 
you will find delightful and pleasing. 


food, 
OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
Put up in a handsome Brown and Gold package. 


Manufac'tured by 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


Dept. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











OTAMBI 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 





ABIRRI returned this feeling, and he occupied 

much of his spare time inventing tortures to 

which he would put Tamuzda, provided that he 
could get both the opportunity and the victim in suit- 
able conjunction. Plan after plan he rejected, as be- 
ing unsuitable to his purpose, for always he had to 
take into consideration the fact that Tamuzda was a 
young, strong woman fired with a consuming hate, and 
he was far beyond the age of a warrior, therefore it 
must be a plan which would not necessitate a trial 
of strength between them. Many schemes he revolved 
iz: his crafty old brain; he could not send the wife 
of the chief any succulent palate-tickler, tinged with 
a dash of subtle poison, for, were it to become known 
who was the sender, the days of Kabirri would be 
short and tortuous in the land of Musuli; he could 
not to steal into her hut in the dead of the night and 
surreptitiously insert a knife in some vital spot, for 
sharp eyes were abroad in the village; his charms fe!l 
flat when directed against the stone wall of her 
hatred; he could—aha! He could! By invidious sug- 
gestion, he could insert the idea in Musuli’s mind 
that there was witchery in the tribe! After that, the 
devil-devil, represented by his henchman, Kabirri, 
would do the rest! The old reprobate writhed and 
hugged himself with joy. He would put the idea in 
practice right away! 

Betaking himself to Musuli’s hut, he found the 
monarch indulging in a particularly vicious brew of 
native beer, and smoking home grown tobacco strong 
enough to topple a cigar store Indian from his time- 
honored pedestal. Owing to the potations which were 
causing maggots to crawl in his sluggish brain, 
Musuli was in a, peculiarly receptive mood, and Ka- 
birri found the task of inculcating the idea of a demon 
within the gates‘very easy, indeed. 

Tamuzda went about her various duties with no 
knowledge of the plot which was being hatched 
against her. Lithe, still young, even though she had 
suffered the loss of her first child, she was singularly 
light-hearted, for soon she would be a mother once 
more, and perhaps this one would have all his facul- 
ties, and be not like the beasts in the jungles about 
the strong stockade. The sound of the great assem- 
bly drum in the center of the village engaged her 
attention, and she, abandoning her duties, hurried in 
the direction of what would have been, in a civilized 
country, the public square. Here she was disap- 
pointed to find only Kabirri, but seeing her lord and 
master, Musuli, sprawled upon his throne in the 
shade of the great tree, she remained, in common 
with a gathering crowd, to see and hear what might 
be about to take place. 


W "tH a kettle on the ground before him, under 
which burned a very bright, hot little fire, 
Kabirri began his performances to thrall the super- 
stitious minds of his audience; to sway them into a 
mood where he could mold them to his will. Standing 
at full height, with ebony arm extended, he broke 
into a wild chant of exhortation against the witches 
and ‘devils in the jungle, and who attracted by some- 
thing in the village, were casting their evil spells 
round about the inhabitants in Musuli’s kingdom. 

Drawing a little powder from a pouch at his belt, 
he sprinkled it in the water, causing it to boil and 
foam over the edges of the kettle, never ceasing the 
weird, monotonous chant, to which the people, now 
crowding closer, the whites of their eyes showing, 
were beginning to sway their bodies in accompani- 
ment to the rude tune. Faster and faster became 
Kabirri’s gyrations, then whirling he picked up a 
small skin drum, and to the beat-beat of this he con- 
tinued his barbaric invocation, the audience now 
frankly joining, and with groans and sighs attesting 
their complete surrender to his mood. 

Old Kabirri was watching them, even though he 
appeared to have his eyes tightly shut, and at what 
he judged to be the psychological moment, he pounded 
fiercely on the drum, then let it drop crashing to the 
ground, crying loudly, “O Busuti! O Busuti! Mighty 
art Thou! More mighty art Thou in death! Come 
to thy people, and show us the one who draweth the 
devils! Mighty art thou, Busuti, father of Musuli!” 


Now were the blacks worked to the proper pitch 
of excitement! Answering the howls of Ka- 
birri with howls of their own, their bodies swayed 
from side to side, their black hides shone with per- 


WHAT PRECEDED 

Otambi is the son of Musuli, an African King, and 
Tamuzda, who has been taken captive during Musuli’s 
war with another tribe of Africans. The boy Otombi 
has been dumb from birth, although otherwise he is 
physically perfect, handsome and unusually strong. 
The witch doctor, Kabirri, wants the king to kill 
the child, but because of Tamuzda’s pleas the king 
refuses to permit Kabirri to kill the little dumb boy. 

The boy seems to avoid the company of all save 
his mother. He begins to wander off for days at a 
time and finally disappears altogether. 

He finds a tiny lion cub near the body of a dead 
lioness. The small lion, who like Otambi is physi- 
cally perfect, is the boy’s constant companion. When 
he reaches the age of fifteen, accompanied by the 
lion who has grown to an unusual size, he starts on 
the long journey to the boma of King Musuli to see 
how his mother is faring. 

Kabirri, who through his witchcraft holds sway 
over the king, has a deep seated, smouldering hatred 
for Tamuzda and plans to get rid of her if he possibly 
can. 





spiration, as the short twilight deepened into night, 
the shadow of Kabirri was a gigantic black wraith 
as he danced again in the blaze of the great fire 
kindled by the warriors when darkness threatened. 

On a sudden Kabirri stopped, held his hand high 
in a gesture of silence. In the great enclosure the 
Negroes with one accord, amid a rustling movement 
of sound as bodies settled to position, sunk to immo- 
bility. Crouching, his lean finger pointed straight at 
them, Kabirri shrieked, ““‘Among you there is one 
possessed of devils! I will make a test. I have called 
on the great warrior, Busuti, father of Musuli, and 
he has promised to show to me the guilty one, that 
you may all see! Busuti tells me that one shall be 
burned. With this magic wand I touch the hand of 
each, dipped in the brew of the wizard Gazamanendi! 
He upon whom the wand leaves no mark, is inno- 
cent! If upon the hand of one shows the red mark 
of the Fire-Devil, he is guilty, and must be burned at 
the stake to frighten the evil ones of the jungle! 
Kabirri has spoken!” 

Around the circle there swept a sighing murmur, 
suggestive of ocean wind blowing through branches 
of palm trees. Each black gazed at his neighbor, 
dread and suspicion in his eye. Tamuzda was at first 
on the outside of the circle, but had edged through 
until she now stood near the throne. Many were be- 
fore her, however, and Kabirri was already touching 
their hands with his stick, after which test the 
innocent ones watched closely to see if it might be 
the next who invited the wrath of the Fire-Devil. 

At last came the turn of Tamuzda She stepped 
to the front, and with scorn of the witch doctor in 
her face, scornfully proffered her hand. Just an in- 
stant Kabirri hesitated, then quickly touched it with 
the potent brew. Instantly over the skin there 
spread a redness, as of fire! A mighty hush fell 
upon the assembled people. Musuli, aroused by the 
silence and the tension, leaned from his seat, looking 
wonderingly into his wife’s eyes. Kabirri, motion- 
less for an instant, keyed his nerves to the supreme 
effort, then springing to his feet, turned to Musuli, 
crying, “Here is the guilty one, O great Musuli! Thy 
wife, the beauteous and fruitful Tamuzda! The test 
of the wizard Gazamanendi has unearthed the cause 


of the persecution of devils! Tamuzda must die!” 
His voice rose to a shriek as he finished, and fell, 
frothing at the mouth, to the ground. Through the 
assembled multitude ran the cry, “Tamuzda must 
die!” The frightened- woman tried to run, then to 
fight. She was outnumbered, and wedged tightly in 
on ail sides. Three of the king’s warriors made their 
way through the press, and bound her hand and foot. 
Two more ran to get a stake and fuel. Indeed, this 
devil-bringer must die! 


7" the edge of the stockade, through the blackness 

of the African night, came a strange and silent 
pair. A magnificent black, followed by a splendid 
lion, took their noiseless way through the matted 
undergrowth of the jungle. Reaching the stockade, 
there came to the keen ears of the mute the sound of 
the great drum, beat as when a life is taken He 
found a weak place in the logs of the enclosure, and 
with one wrench of his powerful muscles, tore the 
loosened stake from the earth, throwing it behind him. 

Followed by his tawny shadow, he stole silently 
through the aperture, going at once to the hut of 
his mother, Tamuzda, which he found to be empty. 
Very quietly, the two then made their way to the 
edge of the crowd about the fire. Otambi, by virtue 
of his height, could look over the heads of the grind- 
ing, jostling throng, and as he did so, he recognized, 
bound to the stake, little flickering flames beginning 
to lick hungrily at her, HIS MOTHER! 

Not for an instant did he hesitate; not for an in- 
finitesimal second did the mouthings of the blood 
hungry mob deter him, but with the roar of the 
charging lion emanating from his throat, and echoing 
from the open jaws of his companion, he plunged 
through the fear palsied crowd, cut the bonds from 
the woman, and turned to face the cringing people, 
the lion by his side, his face convulsed with bestial 
rage, while from the throats of man and beast issued 
the most terrifying sounds. Tamuzda had not lost 
her senses. On the contrary she was sure now to 
whom she owed this supreme outrage, and at the 
questing glance in her great son’s eyes, she pointed 
to Kabirri, stricken with fear, and trying to run 
away upon tottery limbs. 

With a sudden spring, in which years of team- 
work was demonstrated, two beasts sprang, one upon 
each side of the witch doctor, the lion, as he launched 
himself, giving vent to the earth-shaking roar pecu- 
liar to his kind. Kabirri stood no chance. Before 
the united assault he went down, never to rise more. 
The already overstrained and shaken nerves of the 
assembled blacks had reached the breaking point. 
With an echoing cry of fear, they broke and ran, 
followed for a few steps by the silent avengers. Into 
their huts the natives tore, thoroughly terrified. 
Otambi stopped, and turning, lifted his mother up 
in his powerful arms, and with a gutteral call to the 
lion, who at once obeyed, coming to his side like a 
well-trained dog, the son of Tamuzda carried his 
mother to her hut, 


N hour later all was still within the stockade 

of Musuli. The great fire in the center of the 
village had burned itself out. Near the slightly 
charred, bark-bare stake lay a torn black shape. 
From the neighborhod of Tamuzda’s hut came two 
forms, one of a man, one of beast, and passing silently 
through the break in the stockade, they faded into 
the blackness of the jungle. 


THE MYSTERY OF CARTON HOUSE —Continued from page 5. 


he was going to marry, marvelled. They agreed as 
one it was Marion Thayer. 

Malcourt became the object of discussion wherever 
mer and women gathered. People whom he passed 
on the street looked at him askant. Spiritualists 
sought him and his beautiful wife; papers heralded 
the miracle broadcast; they claimed full attention 
wherever they went; skeptics sought out Marion’s 
grave and finding it shook their heads in bewilder- 
ment. As for the Thayers, they believed their daugh- 
ter lived again in the flesh. 

Malcourt—well, it was for him a kind of redemp- 
tion. The lines in his face were swept away; his step 
grew light and brisk; and his heart rang with a new 
song of happiness, for his wife was all he had ever 
hoped a wife of his would be. 


And Marion is as happy as a wife could wish to 
be. Malcourt is the incarnation of her ideal man. 
No man has ever interested her before, she says. 


“When I saw you that day on the beach,” she con- 
fessed later, “I knew you were the man of my 
dreams.” 


It is all too deep for me, that miracle of Carton 
house, but it has brought genuine happiness to four 
people at least. For Malcourt believes that in some 
mysterious way his lost Marion has been returned to 
him and that his weary months of grief were part of 
a horrible nightmare. Marion knows she has found 
the idea] man of her girlish dreams and the Thayers, 
in spite of every evidence to the contrary, insist that 
their daughter has returned in the flesh. 
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If It’s Funny—Laugh 





Hard on Him 

The politician rushed past the office 
boy into the editor’s private office. 

“What do you mean by insulting me 
as you did in last night’s paper?” 

“We printed the story, word for word 
as you dictated it and headed it as 
you suggested, “A. Skinner Resigns As 
City Treasurer.” 

“Sure you did all that, but you put it 
in the “Public Improvement’s Column.” 


The Difference 


Saxton: “Pleasure is all in the point 
of view.” 

Jackson: “You think so? Why?” 

Saxton: “Well, a man, for instance, 


can go to a dance, leave at twelve 
o’clock, feeling fine and fresh and say 
he’s had a good time; but a woman 
doesn’t feel she’s had a pleasant eve- 
ing unless she stays out until three 
or four o’clock, spends the last three 
hours in agony, eats everything on the 
bill-of-fare that is likely to cause indi- 
gestion and goes home feeling as if a 
steam roller had run over her.” 


Right Up to the Minute 


Bill: “Jones has a very up-to-date 
office.” 
Phil: “He certainly has. He has one 


of those office systems where you can 
find just what you want when you don’t 
want it and by looking where it 
wouldn’t be if you did want it.” 


An Important Man 

J. Silas Jackson was a pompous 
member of the church. One night the 
preacher called on him to lead the con- 
gregation in prayer. 

“I’m mighty sorry to disappoint the 
Lawd tonight, pahson,” said Brother 
Jackson, “but I’ve got a cold on mah 
chest and an awful so’e th’oat.” 


A Discovery 

Little Dorothy came into the house 
the other day with a large bag of su- 
gared almonds and offered her aunt a 
share of her ‘candy. 

“Have some candy, Aunt Betty,” she 
said, offering her the bag. 

“Thank you, I will,” replied the 
aunt, taking the bag. Being very par- 
ticular about what she ate, she selected 
a white one. 

“Auntie,” said the little girl, “do you 
know the difference between the white 
ones and the pink ones” 

“No, dear,” replied the aunt with a 
smile. 

“Well, I’ll tell you. They were all 
pink once, and I sucked all the pink 
eff the white ones. Didn’t I do it nice- 
y?” 


Trained for the Job 


General: (to applicant for position 
as valet) “Do you think you would 
make a good valet for me? I have a 
glass eye, a wooden leg, a wax arm, 
false teeth, I wear a wig and use an 
ear trumpet.” 

Applicant: “Oh, that’s all right, 
general, I have had lots of experience. 
You see I used to be in the assembling 
department of a motor car factory.” 


Hopeless 
Visitor (at the State’s Prison): “A 
highway robber, did you say? And 


don’t you think there is any possible 
hope of reforming him?” 

Guard: “No, indeed. His mother 
was a fashionable milliner. and his 
father a corporation lawyer.” 


And Free at That 

A chauffeur had been annoyed by 
small boys in the neighborhood of his 
garage discovered one day that the 
boys had put a dead cat on one of the 
seats. In his anger he took the dead 
cat back of the garage and was about 
to put it in the garbage can when he 
saw a policeman and hailed him. 

Hailing the policeman he exclaimed: 
“This is how I am insulted. When am I 
going to do when the boys throw things 
like this in my car?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied the 
policeman, “unless you take it straight 
to headquarters.” 

“What good’ll it do to take a thing 
like this to headquarters?” asked the 
angry chauffeur. 

“Well,” replied the policeman, “if no 
one calls for it in thirty days, it be- 
comes your property.” 


Quite Economical 

Papa: “No Davey, papa can’t buy 
you a new velocipede now. Papa’s ex- 
penses are so heavy. You know every 
time the stork brings a new baby, papa 
has to pay the doctor $100.00.” 

Davey: “Now that’s what I call a 
waste of money. Why don’t you cut out 
that middleman of a doctor and do 
business with the stork direct?” 


The Only Cure 

Marie: “Father, dear, do you con- 
sider it sinful to be envious of oth- 
ers?” 

Father: “Of course I do, Marie. It’s 
extremely sinful to covet your neigh- 
bor’s things.” 

Marie: “Then, father, I guess you'll 
have to get me a sealskin coat like 
Georgine’s because I’ve been envying 
Georgine ever since she got that coat.” 


Getting in Trim 

Green: ‘“What’s the matter, Jay? 
You look so very nervous and you can’t 
even sit still.” 

Brown: “Fine! I’ve been smoking 
a hundred cigarettes a day, drinking 
a strong cup of coffee every hour and 
sleeping only three hours a night for 
the past month.” 


Green: “What’s the idea? Want to 
die?” 
Brown: “No. I’m inventing a new 


dance and I have to train myself prop- 
erly before presenting it.” 


Getting Even 
Waiter: Excuse me, sir, but this 
half dollar you gave me for a tip is 
counterfeit.” 
Customer: “Well, you brought me 
a cold storage egg and oleomargar- 
ine.” 


Strange, Isn’t It? 

Jenks: ‘Waiter, this fish isn’t as 
good as that I got here last week.” 

Waiter: “That's strange, it’s cut 
off the same fish.’ 

Judge: “Six months in jail with 
hard labor.” , 

Hobo: “Say, judge, can’t yer double 
de time an’ cut out de labor?” 


There Now! 


“Before we were married,’ she com- 
plained, “you always engaged a taxi 
when you took me anywhere. Now the 
street car is good enough for me.” 

“No, my darling,” replied he, “I don’t 
think the street car is good enough for 
you; it is because I’m so proud of you. 
In a cab no one could see you but me, 
and in a street car I can show you off 
to so many people.” 


. YOUR CORNS HURT 
” _) WHY NOT GET RID OF THEM 


Apply a few drops of CORN-OUT to that old aching corn 
or callous for two or three nights. The sorcness stops and 
in a short time you can lift it off without a hint of pain. 
CORN-OUT removes hard corns. soft corns, corns between 

the toes and all callouses. 


2B THE CORN-OUT REMEDY CO. 
ai CHICAGO, 
a ILL. 

Price, 25c 
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Terms. 





New York Bispatrh 
A New Weekly Newspaper 


HOSE who have seen the New York Bispatch 
say that it is the kind of newspaper theyhave long 
hoped for—filled with News, fearless and independent 
Editorials, an interesting Woman’s Page, live Sporting 
and Theatrical Pages, Health Hints and Cartoons. 
Better send 75 cents for a Three Months Trial Sub- 


scription and look it over for yourself. 


Address: New York Dispatch 
21 West 134th Street New York City 





Don’t forget to mention THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 





ATTENTION AGENTS!!! 


The FEBRUARY issue of the Half-Century 
will be ready for mating January 10th. We 
cannot supply you with copies of the February 
number unless we get your order for them be- 
fore that date. Send us your order early or you 
will be disappointed. 


a anne 
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A massive thing of stone and brick, costly fur- 
nishings that seem in some way to have caught in 
its tentacles the majority of those along The Row 
as well as they who come here for the sheer novelty 
of the experience. Has Allen Kirk alone been re- 
sponsible for this? Why is it that men who have 
little in their dwelling places—that they may call 
their own—will scheme and plan in every conceiv- 
able manner in order to meet the obligations of 
membership in the Club? 

A grim, silent interrogation point that seems an 
unsolvable riddle to all save Rena. She, alone, seems 
to fathom its depths with an ease inexplicably pro- 
nounced. In fact, it seems of her a part inseparable. 

Of such is the Half-Moon House. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


The evening of August 8th will ever be memora- 
ble to the dwellers along Kink’head Row. It was a 
night of celebration—an evening of festivity and 
carnival. The Half-Moon House was giving an all- 
night jamboree. Kirk was taking advantage of the 
popular inclination to increase his revenues. But, 
in spite of all the preparations for this occasion, 
there ran up and down The Row a spirit of resent- 
ment. There had just been receievd a refusal from 
the Street Commissioner’s office to pave and widen 
Franklin and those streets adjacent and counterwise 
which go to make up The Row. The Real Estate 
Exchange had discountenanced the owners in their 
short-lived .attempts to erect decent dwellings. The 
Board of Public Works had utterly ignored the ef- 
forts of The Row to get a hearing on the question 
of improvements. Rents in a number of instances 
had trebled and quadrupled in the past decade and 
this, in spite of the fact that the buildings had been 
neglected to the point of criminality. A fire along 
the Row would be a disaster. The sheerest con- 
flagration could sweep away the tenantry as though 
their dwellings were made of paper. 

In their efforts to bring pressure to bear in their 
case a group of petitioners had retained Warren 
Simms, the eminent Negro barrister. After receiv- 
ing a sizeable retainer Simms had given little but 
promises for a betterment of the conditions of af- 
fairs along The Row. The selection of Simms had 
seemed unwarranted in so far as seemed in a posi- 
tion to intercede for his race, but the results of his 
services had been discouraging to the point of bit- 
terness. 

Vague murmurings of double dealing became rife. 
It suddenly loomed apparent that Simms was being 
“bought off” by the Realty Board. So, when from 
Oscar Winton, the eldest son of Fred Winton, who 
was a messenger for the Farmers’ and Merchants’ 
National Bank, came the report that Simms had 
recently deposited at that institution a four-figured 
check made payable by the treasurer of the Realty 
Exchange, these suspicions seemed warranted. 

To those of The Row had come the realization that 
dollars were going both ways into the pockets of 
their go-between. And to all the spirited indigna- 
tion occasioned by this situation Rena lent her sup- 
port. She stood foremost among those who de- 
nounced Simms. 

Yet—Kink’head Row had promised to forget on 
the eve of the eighth of August. All hands were 
busily engaged in the multitudinous preparations for 
an affair that ‘“‘came but once a year” to The Row. 
The dusky Barons of Boxbackia, the Princes of the 
Pinch-back as well as the prideful and prim prin- 
cesses of the Powder and Puff were all gleefully 
preparing to perform that glorious rite and noble 
function quite fitfully referred to as “struttin’ their 
stuff.” 

Of such was the coming of the eighth of August 
to Kink’head Row. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


At nine-thirty on the evening of the eighth of 
August a slumming party led by Warren Simms was 
duly greeted, checked and assigned to tables in the 
Half-Moon Cabaret. This event occasioned no little 
stir among those present. There was a great deal of 
caustic comment at the time. However, the amuse- 
ment soon reached such a pitch as to cause many to 
forget this somewhat irregular proceeding. 

Then, shortly before twelve o’clock, the name of 
Mr. Warren Simms was bellowed and this person, 


after duly excusing himself, made his way from the 
party and went above—presumably to the elephone 
booth. Just as he reached the end of the corridor 
leading from the stairway to the main floor, he was 
accosted and directed to Kirk’s office. 

Sitting in Kirk’s office were Rena Dunn—-singu- 
larly, the only woman present—Allen Kirk, Fred 
Winton, Alfred Mortimer, the chairman of the board 
that drew up the petition, and several others who 
were evidently chosen representatives of The Row. 

“Simms,” Kirk began upon Simms seating him- 
self, “this is an occasion for which Kink’head Row 
has been itching for some time.” 

“Er-why so?” Simms asked innocently, and with 
perceptible effort at maintaining his poise. 

“Because of the deal you gave us when you prre- 
sented our petition to the Board.” 

“T-er-understand that there has been some men- 
tion among you of certain irregularities in this mat- 
ter?” Simms parried. 

“And justly so, if you sense the implication,” 
Kirk retorted with heat. 

“Now, before we go further,” Simms returned, 
with some attempt at bravado, “I want you to un- 
derstand, every one of you, my position in this af- 
fair. Nothing has caused me greater anxiety than 
the knowledge that these people think I have double- 
crossed them. I once enjoyed quite an extensive 
practice among the people who live in this part of 
town and this practice has suffered not a little be- 
cause———”’ 

“Think about us,” Winton interrupted bluntly. 
“We are here not to deal with your side of the case.” 

“But isn’t it only fair that I should have a say in 
this, as well as yourselves?” Sims queried in a ban- 
tering tone.” 

“So far,” Arthur Davidson, one of the others in 
the office, put in, “‘you’ve had the d—dest er, par- 
don me, Miss Dunn’—turning to Rena, who had 
been sitting in the office with her hands folded on 
the table around which they had gathered and with 
her eyes focused on Simms—‘“say of anybody.” 

“Don’t get the impression that I need stoop to 
such unprincipled methods in my practice,” Simms 
rejoined evently, holding himself well in hand. 

Then he made the false move that utterly defeated 
whatever designs he may have formulated in his at- 
tempt to feel his way out of the situation—for which 
he, of all those present, had been the least prepared. 
Thinking to strike a sympathetic note, hoping to 
lend to his efforts a tone of martyrdom, trusting that 
in this stroke he would take advantage of the gulli- 
ble individuals of those present he uttered what is 
at once the most theatrical and ineffectual pro- 
nouncements of his tribe; the tritest of all trite say- 
ings which has been sung and written and chanted 
and prayed and flourished and brandished and ban- 
died by men of his sort ever since the first healer 
in human liberties set up in business in our group. 

“For, above all things else, I am a Race Man.” 

This utterance soothed and calmed the members 
of the delegation even as the flame calmeth gasoline; 
it soother even as the sputtering powder; it recon- 
ciled Simms’ hearers in that flagrant manner that the 
crimson bandanna reconcileth the male of the bovine 
animals. 

From that moment the meeting assumed a rather 
intractable turn. Simms threatened to exploit the 
Half-Moon House, to see to it that it was thoroughly 
investigated. To which Kirk retorted: 

“You seem to desregard your own status in this 
establishment.” 

“Don’t try to cinch me there, Kirk,” Simms warn- 
ed, “for my interests can be disposed of in a sur- 
prisingly easy manner.” 

But those persons were able to fully interpret this 
latter remark. One of these three now spoke for 
the first time. 

“How?” 

“You’d best keep out of this,’’ Simms warned, 
addressing himself to Rena, who had put the ques- 
tion to him. “This is Kirk’s and my affair alone.” 

“Which is as false a statement as you could pas- 
sibly make,” Rena countered. “Nor would you make 
such a remark were I to tell these people just what 
you two are talking about.” 

“Kirk, you can either ask Re-er-Miss Dunn to 
leave this room,” Simms exclaimed, “‘or I refuse to 


sit here any longer. You may choose as you please 
—either she or I must leave.’ 

For a moment Kirk sat gazing dispassionately at 
Rena, but she made no move to leave and he was 
quite evidently ill-disposed to bid her go. 

“Well?” This from Simms. 

“It seems that Miss Dunn must have had some 
reason for coming here,” Fred Winton declared, “and 
I believe we are entitled to some explanation as to 
why she should not be allowed to remain.” 

A géntle murmur of approbation ran through the 
assemblage in comment upon this opinion. Just 
then an announcer sounded in the room. Kirk went 
to the door and after a moment’s conference advised 
Simms that a Mr. Wallace of his party was getting 
a bit uneasy as to Simms’ return. 

“Tell him I’ll be down in a quarter of an hour,” 
Simms requested. The door had barely closed on 
the intruder before Rena rose, crossed the room and 
was gone before anyone present could anticipate her 
intention. 

Mortimer, now at the helm of the delegation, 
sought to extract from Simms some guarantee that 
he would refund his bribe received from the Realty 
Exchange and push the case or else return to the 
petitioners of Kink’head Row the fee which had been 
paid him for handling the affair. 

The meeting adjourned after receiving from Simms 
a flat refusal to do anything further for The Row. 
As the men filed from the office Kirk and Simms 
were the last to leave; and just as the latter was 
about to cross the corridor to the stairway leading 
to the cabaret, a hand came to rest on his arm and 


turning, he faced Rena. 


“Now that you’ve finished with them,” she half- 
whispered, in his ear, “I’d like to see you in here— 
just a moment, and alone.” Without a word Simms 
turned and followed her back into Kirk’s office. 

Ten minutes, more or less, passed before Simms 
was seen to lave and go below to rejoin his party, 
while Rena remained in the office to be joined by 
Kirk. Another fifteen minutes passed, whereupon 
Kirk left the house intent on some errand. Rena 
then went down to the cabaret and relieved Nettie, 
the cashier, and was soon busily producing the sil- 
very and golden melody of the cash register. 

At half after one the cabaret entertainment was 
at its height; who, on such an occasion as this should 
take notice of the fact that one of the waiters, in 
presenting payment of a check, guardedly passed a 
small card to Rena? 

In a moment she had hastily read its message and 
was busy with the cash again. Then came a brief 
lull in the business at the desk—and followed the 
thing that makes this evening vivid in the memory 
of all who came to revel at the Half-Moon House. 
Without apparent reason the place was plunged into 
darkness; came the sharp, stuttering bark of an au- 
tomatic pistol, followed by a wild upsetting of tables, 
chairs and other furniture. 

Then entered the melee the gray, gaunt, sinister 
companion of the clan, the ruthless, unreasoning 
fury of the pack unled, the white-hot apothesis of 
passion unbridled, the thing to explain which great 
ponderous volumes have been written and all to a 
fault the thing to prevent which bending heads have 
been crowned with silver and thunderous preach- 
ments have been booming from a thousand pulpits, 
the beast that tears and tatters the very fabric of 
civilization, the cancerous growth that attacks the 
very animus of that peculiar institution which calls 
itself society—then ridicules itself by designing it- 
self as polite society, here in the Half-Moon House 
was once more presented the riddle of all creation— 
in a word, there was a mob formed, a mob in minia- 
ture—a free-for-all-fight. 


Drunken on the exigency of the occasion, all reck- 
oning for the women present seemed to have left the 
men. No one questioned why he fought; but one 
purpose seemed to obsess the seething, trampling, 
wrathful crowd and that to maim, cripple, destroy, 
any or all obstacles to an escape. Here pandemo- 
nium, holocaust, frightful rending fury, the blind, 
insenate desire to destroy made of the cabaret floor 
a withering, screaming, cursing mass—lost even to 
itself. 


(Continued in the next issue) 
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FIGHTING WIND-MILLS 


By the Investigator 





ove time ago a number of people with black 
blood in their veins gathered in New York City 
to select a modern Moses who would lead all the peo- 
ple of African descent to the dark continent where 
they hope with one grand swoop to rid Africa of every 
member of the white race in much the same manner 
as a whirlwind clears the pavement of dust. 

But few of the members of the organization are 
Americans, most of them being from the West In- 
dies. They seem to object to the presence of deep 
thinkers at their meetings. Indeed one unfortunate 
man, who was seen with a note book and pencil in 
his hand, jotting down some interesting facts con- 
cerning the meeting, was speedily ejected and before 
he had time to ask why he found himself sitting on 
the cold pavement rubbing his sore knees. Many 
of the members of the association are very ignorant 
and like the majority of that class carry an extra 
supply of surcharged emotion just under the skin. 
These people are easily excited, they love noise, con- 
fusion and excitement. Any scheme, however, quix- 
otic, if it appeals to their emotions will arouse them 
to the fighting pitch. 

Many of these people have been sorely oppressed 
in their native homes by the whites and others who 
have had the upper hand, hence a scheme of this kind 
to oust members of the white race from their chosen 
lands appeals to their idea of liberty in its fullest 
sense. For most ignorant people mistake liberty for 
license. Liberty to them is just a glorious oppor- 
turnity for a long series of indiscretions. Large 
sums of money are being collected daily from the 
members of this association and their friends. At 
present they are launching a loan to the amount of 
$2,000,000.00 to be used, the members are told, to 
finance the scheme to make Africa a modern Utopia. 

Among those who have given the matter sufficient 
thought, arises several questions: Are the leaders of 
this movement in good faith? If so, is the proposi- 
tion in the hands of those who are cool and level, 
headed enough to make it a success? Is the time 
opportune? 

One of the first things proposed by the leaders of 
the movement was that a leader of all the blacks 
of the world be selected. The leader would receive 
a magnificent salary, a handsome residence in this 
country and a high powered car. In addition this 
leader would have a palace in Africa- and with a train 
of attendants to wait upon him, he would dwell in 
his palace in grand style and his followers would 
worship him, as to quote one enthusiastic member, 
“as he deserves to be worshipped.” 

They expect to have an embassy in this country 
located in the capital, six assistants to the world 
leader, who in addition to a residence and a car would 
also receive handsome salaries. Indeed it seems that 
these leaders expect to establish a precedent by living 
lives of luxury and ease, thereby differing from the 
greatest leaders in history who placed themselves 
on a level with their poor followers. 

Perhaps this self-styled “leader of the 400,000,000 
blacks of the world” really believes he is the modern 
Moses. 

If he does, he is a bit short sighted for the job he 
has chosen. A few thousand may follow him enthus- 
iastically. They may really consider him a rein- 
carnation of Moses, but they are a mere handful com- 
pared to the number of people he will have to fight. 

He has either forgotten or purposely ignored the 
people of African descent who prefer to live in this 
country, and in other countries of their choice. Like- 
wise he seems to underrate the millions in Africa 
who are yet untouched by civilization who could not 
be depended upon for hep. Either this leader believes, 
or leads his followers to believe that these black 
Savages can be civilized by men of their own color 
without difficulty and in the twinkling of an eye, and 
having been civilized would with one accord acchaim 
him as their leader and endorse his every design. 

Has he forgotten, or has he purposely negelcted 
to remind his followers that there are at present 
140,000,000 people in Africa and that France, Italy, 
Spain, Belgium, Abyssinia, Morocco, Tripoli Egypt, 
Algeria and hundreds of kings of African tribes in 
the heart of Africa are to be reckoned with before he 
and his followers can take possession of that con- 
tinent? 

Does the leader of this movement really believe 


that the rest of the world will sit by with folded hands 
hands while he “cleans out Africa”? Does he really 
believe that his little band can sweep the rainbow 
hued African hordes in front of them as if by magic? 
Does he believe that they can penetrate the jungles 
without difficulty? Does he think that his followers 
to the man can withstand the.heat the sickness and 
misery without great loss of life? Doesn’t he realize 
that his army of followers will be in constant need of 
reinforcements? Why does he keep the inner work- 
ings of the organization shrouded in mystery? The 
best thinkers of the race don’t support movements 





that are shrouded in mystery. Doesn’t he want the 
support of deep thinkers? 

If the leader knows all of these things and pur- 
posely keeps his followers in darkness concerning 
them, it looks as if he is using the movement as a 
means of getting an easy living and some notoriety 
and that the members of the organization need never 
hope to reap any benefit from the money they have 
paid in. 

Is this man another Don Quixote going forth to 
fight windmills or is he just trying to “get by” with- 
out hard work? 


WHITE AS THE SNOW = —Continued from page 6. 


“I have the right to ask, I’m your husband,” he 
answered. 

“As your wife, I still have a consciousnes of my own 
and I refuse to stop working,” she returned. 

“Now, Martha, in the old days you lived on what I 
earned,” he said. 

“Yes, but I did without nearly everything. My 
clothes were shabby, I even hated to go to church I 
looked so doudy. If you don’t want me to work, get 
a job that will pay you two hundred and ten dol- 
lars a month!” she retorted angrily. 

But Martha was tender hearted and sympathetic. 

“Charles, I’m sorry, you made me say it,” she 
pleaded as her eyes filled with tears. 


HARLES did not say a word, he reached for his 

hat, went out and slammed the door. Martha 
threw herself on her bed and wept bitterly. She 
was only trying to help. Charles could never keep 
things going on his small salary. Yet he seemed to be 
prejudiced and unreasonable. She became more calm 
and fell into a troubled sleep. She awakened with a 
start when the clock struck one. She arose and went 
into the living room. It was twelve-thirty and Charles 
had not returned. It was after two o’clock when she 
heard him let himself in. She waited for him to 
come into the room, but he did not come. The clock 
struck three yet Charles stayed in the living room. 
Then she realized that he did not mean to share her 
bed. She must sleep alone, and Charles right in the 
next room. She buried her face in her pillow, and the 
scalding tears’ would come. 

Of course Charles felt sheepish the next morning 
when he awakened. He was rather surprised to hear 
her humming a tune out in the kitchen.| -He hadn’t 
expected her to feel like singing. Some how men 
always do the most childish things when they quarrel 
with women. Man to man, no matter how heated the 
nzrgument, neither for a moment lose their manly 
quality. But the best of them invariably resort to the 
most juvenile antics when the opposing force is a 
woman 

Martha seemed as cheerful as usual as she poured 
the coffee. But wisely she did the dishes and straight- 
ened things before she put on her hat ready to start. 

“We'll go down together, dear?” she asked. 

“I’m not ready yet,” he answered from the kitchen. 

“Well, good bye,” she said and waited for him to 
come. “Good bye, Charles,’ she said again. She hes- 
itated, took a step toward the kitchen, then she turn- 
ed, opened the door and went out closing it after her 

Charles heard her going down the stairs and he 
went to the window and watched her as she tripped 
lightly down the street. He felt mean. He felt 
nasty. But women had to be broken in. He meant 
to wear the pants in his house, that’s all there was 
to it. 


HEY were all glad to see him at the plant His 
foreman gave him instructions and he started in 
for the day. He didn’t get the hang of the work as 
easy as he thought he would. The whole thing seemed 
so monotonous to him. Then his head ached. He had 
spent the greater part of the night, sitting in a chair 
with his head resting on the table in the living room. 
Of course he did not rest. 

William Smith, a former friend came over at noon 
to eat lunch with him. 

“Say, McCray, your wife’s a wonder. Wish I 
knew a single woman with half the push she’s got. 
Boy, she will make a man of you,” said Smith heart- 
ily. 


“I would rather not discuss my wife, Mr. Smith,” 
said McCray coldly. 

Smith looked at him for a moment, then offering 
him a cigar walked away. 

That night Martha had a delicious dinner ready. 
He ate heartily, then taking his hat said: 

“I’m going down the street, Martha, I'll be back 
later.” 

Martha waited for him to offer to kiss her good 
bye. Instead he filled his cigar case and went out 
closing the door roughly, for Charles was careful 
about closing doors. 

She busied herself about the house settling things 
in order, then she went early to bed, for she was 
tired, her head ached and she wanted to think. At 
eleven o’clock Charles returned. She put on her robe 
and went into the living room. There sat Charles 
sulking like a big, naughty boy. Chair tilted back 
against the wall, feet propped up on the table, he 
held a paper before his eyes and pretended to read. 

“Charles what’s come over you?” she asked as she 
stood by his side. 

“Simply this, Martha, you stop working and come 
home and I'll be as I always was,” he answered 

“But Charles, why should I stop. We need the 
money badly enough. You know yourself I’m not 
crazy about the work,” said Martha. 

“Everybody is pitching it into my face about your 
working and how smart you are. Even that upstart 
Henry Brown, had a jibe at me. I simply won’t have 
folks saying I’m supported by my wife,” he de- 
clared. 

“Folks can’t think that when we both work,” she 
answered. 

“Yes, and you earn forty dollars a month more than 
I do. It don’t go.” Charles got up anl paced about 
the room excitedly. 

“Do calm yourself, Charles. All this ado about 
nothing. The economic conditions are responsible for 
the present scale of wages. Ordinarily I couldn’t 
earn as much Let’s make the best of things while we 
have it. My salary added to yours will make a splen- 
did showing,” said Martha. 

But that only made matters worse. 

“Martha,” said Charles, as he wheeled about facing 
her, “say that you are willing to quit, right now, or 
else I shall leave this house tonight. _You’ve almost 
told me that you can live better without me anyway. 
Say, will you quit or won’t you?” he asked. excitedly. 


M ARTHA trembled visibly. He knew that every 

word had hurt. He saw how she suffered. She 
leaned against the table for support as she answered 
in a low, even voice: 

“T can’t but feel that you are wrong, Charles. I 
need things for myself. There will be greater need. 
I will not quit work Saturday.” 

He rushed to the table, grabbed his hat and almost 
ran from the room. 

She stood where he had left her, it seemed an age 
before she had strength to move. How unexpected 
it all was! Charles gone—yes, in a mad rage. The 
second time since she had taken her marriage vow 
she was alone. 

She was a wise woman. Tears would not avail. 
She felt that she was in the right. But what of the 
future? Those long months, the cold dreary win- 
ter, then what Oh, well, still she had her work and 
a dear old father if she should need to call for his 
help. 


(Continued in next issue) 
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two tablespoons sugar. Cover with the mincemeat and crumbs and bake al 
CHICAGO DE PT. H-2 || strips of pastry and bake in a moderate until firm. Serve cold with hard sauce gi 
oven for twenty minutes. Serve hot or and decorate with whipped cream and W 
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THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 





The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 


the readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. 


As but limited 


space can be given, writers are requested to confine thir articles to 200 or 
300 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will 


be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 





No Help in the History 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 10th, 1920. 
Half-Century, Chicago. 

Gentlemen: Mr. Work says that we 
should make a serious study of our 
past history. He says we could draw 
inspiration from our past achievements 
and that if the true history of the 
Negro in ancient times were fully 
known black would once more be digni- 
fied. 

I agree with him in the idea that 
our past glories should offer us inspira- 
tion, but I don’t see how the history of 
the black man could make black faces 
dignified. We are not mistreated be- 
cause the white man is ignorant of our 
past glories. They know that the black 
race was civilized when the whites were 
barbarous. Slavery in this country has 
left its stigma on the race. More than, 
all the slave holders and slave drivers 
are not dead, and they have instilled 
in their children and their children’s 
children the idea that white supremacy 
can only be maintained by oppressing 
every human being that possesses a 
dark skin. 


George L. Green. 


Intermarriage 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 30th, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, Chicago. 

Dear Editor: I have been reading 
about the work of the Constitution 
things mentioned relative to our race 
oy} Suoury ‘salplep ey} ul aaqz1WIUIOD 
was right of intermarriage. The thing 
that has shocked me is the fact that a 
Colored man in a press statement ex- 
pressed his disapproval. Does he want 
to have in Illinois the deplorable con- 
dition of the South where our woman- 
hood has no protection? In the South 
the polution of our womanhood has no 
reprisal and consequently no restraint, 
but with the possibility of a forced 
marriage our women have legal pro- 
tection. Don’t get the idea that I con- 
sider such marriage desirable but its 
possibility makes the would be offender 
much more discret and provides legal 
defense. 

It is true I believe that as a race 
we deplore these mixed marriages, but 
it has always proved a license to law- 
lessness and incidentally accelerates the 
lawlessness and incidentally accelerates 
the amalgamating process which I be- 
lieve objectionable to the whites. 


I hope our friend will see this, per- 
haps he will explain his stand through 
the forum. 

A faithful reader. 

John P. Petty. 


Improving the Health oft he Race 
Baytimore, Md., Nov. 23rd, 1920. 

Dear Sirs: Some time ago a num- 
ber of my women friends organized 
a club to help keep the Colored people 
we come in contact with in better 
health. One of them urged me to join 
and assist with the work. The health 
of our people has improved so greatly 
since we have been doing this work that 
our husbands have joined hands and 
are helping with the men and boys. 

We have taught many women to keep 
their homes cleaner, to prepare better, 
cheaper meals for their families, to 
keep their children neat and to send 
them out in the open air to play even 
in the cold weather. We have also 
taught these people the value of good 
soaps and the necessity for using a de- 
odorizer each day to prevent body’ 
odors. 

Of course there are a few who are 
obstinate and cling to the ways of 
filth and look to magic and witchcraft 
for help, but most of them seem glad 
to learn all they can and are making 
their homes models of cleanliness and 
neatness and are happier and healthier 
for it. 

Louise Vaughn. 


Found What They Sought. 
‘Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 5th, 1920. 
Half-Century Magazine, 5202 Wabash 

Ave., Chicago. 

Gentlemen: Having read that arti- 
cle “Don’t Want the Votes,” I natural- 
ly looked forward with considerable 
interest to the election to see what ef- 
fect the various declarations made by 
the democrats in different parts of the 
country would have on the Colored 
vote. I note that some of the Demo- 
cratic candidates stated that they 
would rather be defeated than to win 
through Negro votes. Well—they had 
their desire—they lost the Negro vote 
and the white as well. It pays to make 
your wants known. You usually find 
that you earnestly seek. 

I am a constant reader. 


John V. Brooks. 


YOU HAVE A RIGHT TO KNOW —continued from page 11. 


you get “PU-RI,’ a deodorant of rec- 
ognized merit, made by the OVERTON- 
HYGIENIC MFG. CO., Chicago. If 


you do not find it at the drug store, send 
30 cents for each jar to the company, 
Dep’t C. 


GIFTS THAT BRING REAL HAPPINESS 


(Continued from page 11) 


They will never deteriorate in value 
but will grow in value as time goes 
on. With them you can give character 
and contentment. And whether your 
gifts be 25 cents Thrift Stamps, $5 
War Savings Stamps or a $1,000 Treas- 
ury Savings Certificate, they will carry 


to the recipients the good wishes for 


happiness and future prosperity which| Stamps, Seals, and Calling Cards. 


they can make come true. 

Buy your Christmas presents from 
Uncle Sam and “Bah” at Scrooge, not 
with him. 
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COLDS PNEUMONIA NEURALGIA 


SORE THROAT 


DO YOU DREAD THEM 


YOU SHOULD KEEP 
MUSTA-BALM ON HAND 
FOR THE EMERGENCY 





ca > 


According to a prominent physi- 
cian 98 out of every 100 men, 
women and children will need 
Musta-Balm for one or more of the above ills. Cold, damp, 
chilling winds; you have a sore throat, cold in the head ana 
chest; pneumonia is threatening; you must have Musta- 
Balm in the house ready. When yon need it you don’t feel 
like going after it. Write us at once and let us send you 2 
25¢ trial size. (Send stamps.) 





THE MUSTA-BALM CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Agents Are Making Big Money. 













Write for Our Terms. 





AN ENTIRELY NEW GARMENT 


A RUBBERIZED APRON 


For Kitchen and Household Use. 


Made of percales and ginghams in assorted colors and checks 
and plaids. This is the most attractive and useful apron ever 
placed before the public. 


The features of this apron are: 
First—A one-piece garment that will 
fit man or woman. 
Second—It can be washed by hand. 
Third—It will not crack or peel if 
directions are followed. 


Fourth—It has all the appearances 
of a gingham or percale apron and 
all the protective features of a 
waterproof apron. 


Price, delivered, by mail, $1.25 
AGENTS WANTED 


Chicago Waist & Garment Co. 


5209 State Street Chicago 


Beautiful Negro Art 


75 Cents Will Bring You 


1 beautiful Colored Doll 

1 Fine Art Calendar 

1 Picture 

6 Artistic Cards 

15 Christmas, New Year’s 








1000 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 
AT ONCE 


Salary $25 to $50 a Week 


The Half-Century Magazine is launching 
itq fall campaign for an increase in circula- 
tion. We need a thousand young men and 
women to represent the magazine in every 
part of the country. We consider this need 


cards, 
ART PUBLISHING CO. 


Dep’t J 
208 W. 64th St., New York City 


Address 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
Circulation Department. 



























































960 2245 2305 2102 


EFFECT—NOT EXPENSE 
DON’T WASTE MONEY BUYING EXPENSIVE JEWELRY 
IT MAY BE LOST OR STOLEN AT ANY TIME 


THE MOST CRITICAL EYE CANNOT DETECT THE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN THESE SPLENDID REPRODUCTIONS 
AND GENUINE STONES. 


YOU CAN GET ALL THE BEAUTY OF THE FINEST PRE- 
CIOUS PRODUCTIONS AT A RIDICULOUSLY SMALL COST 


1255—Genuine Cameo lavaliere, goid filled................-+++ $3.00 
1405—Gold filled lavaliere, brilliant setting.................+-- 2.00 
1265—Gold filled lavaliere, large stone setting, pearl drop, may be 
had in ruby, tourmaline and several other stones......... 1.50 
1392—Gold filled, genuine Cameo lavaliere...................-. 2.50 
505—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair..................0-005- -50 
4523—-Platinum finished stick pin on sterling silver, aqua-marine 
Sn ee NR NNO oasis vo win one's Wa Ns Os do 6 1.25 
4529—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin... 1.00 
4507—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 1.50 
4505—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 2.00 
618—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair.................022000- -50 
175—Bar pin, gold top, set with brilliants.................... 1.00 
933—Bar pin, silver, platinum finish, set with brilliants........ 2.25 
1763—Bar pin, gold top, set with amethyst or any other stone de- 
ey NE I og on cies Wet cba a Ws buses wees -50 
286—-Bar pin, gold top, set with pearls and sapphires.......... -50 
8012—Bar pin, platinum finish on sterling silver, set with bril- 
I ee i a eis. di tats incu Gtpihaip ial i@ ib 6 ke me Oe roi he we 1.50 
rn nn OR WE NDS os SoS wib'd's wee es ob be 0 Hu -50 
2102—Gold ring, Tiffany setting, cluster of brilliants and a ruby 
a I oo 0.5 5.0 vo od ccbuc’ cede sup ces 2.00 
960—Gold ring, Masonic or any other emblem desired.......... 1.50 
2245—Gold baby ring, set with brilliants...................... -50 


2305—Dinner ring, set with three rubies and brilliants; may be 
ee eee SPOTS EE SUIIOEE, ooo s 0 b'o vw vickoe nce cess 


Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, on receipt of price. 
not fnd ti 


2.00 


c ’ If you do 
s to be the best value to be had for the money or are not fully 
satisfied, return to us at our expenseand we will cheerfully refund money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 





HALF-CENTURY PATTERN SERVICE | 








3420—A pretty set of accessories. 
The pattern furnishes these attractive 
styles. Cut in 3 sizes: small, medium 
ond large. No. 2 will require 7-8 yard. 
No. 3 will require 2 1-2 yards. No. 1 
will require 1-2 yard for collar, and 5-8 
yard for a pair of cuffs. Price 15 cents. 

3416—Child’s romper. Cut in 4 
sizes: 1, 2, 3 and 4 years. A 2 year 
size will require three yards of 36 inch 
material. Price 15 cents. 

3161—A handy apron. Cut in 4 
sizes: Small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; 
large, 40-42 and extra large, 44-46 
inches bust measure. For a medium 
size 4 1-2 yards of 36 inch material 
will be required. Price 15 cents. 

3411—Girl’s coat. Cut in 5 sizes: 6, 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 10 year size 
will require 3 1-2 yards of 44 inch ma- 
terial. Price 15 cents. 

3423—Misses’ dress. Cut in 3 sizes: 
16, 18, 20 years. A 16 year size will 
require 4 5-8 yards of 36 inch material. 
The width of the skirt at the lower edge 
is about 2 yards with plaits extended. 
Price 15 cents. 
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3408—Ladies house dress. 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 


Cut in 7 


inches bust measure. A 38 inch size re- 
quires 6 1-2 yards of 36 inch material. 
The width of the skirt at the lower 
edge is about 2 yards. Price 10 cents. 


3421-2415—Costume for home or bus- 
mess. ..Waist 3421 cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. A 38 inch size will require 3 yards 
of 36 inch material. Skirt 3415 cut in 
7 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 and 36 
inches waist measure. A 26 inch size 
will require 4 yards of 27 inch mate- 
rial. The width at the lower edge with 
plaits extended is about 2 yards. Two 
separate patterns 15 cents for each 
pattern. 


2988—Girl’s dress. Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. Size 10 will re- 
quire 3 1-4 yards of 44 inch material. 
Price 15 cents. 


3433—Girl’s dress. Cut in 5 sizes: 
2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. A 6 year size 
will require 3 1-8 yards of 36 inch ma- 
terial. Price 15 cents. 





CATALOGUE NOTICE 


Send I5¢ in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE FALL 


AND WINTER 


1920-1921 CATALOGUE, containing over 500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 


dren's Patterns, 


a CONCISE AND COMPREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESS- 


MAKING, ALSO SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of the vari- 


ous, simple stitches), 


all valuable to the home dressmaker. 
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STANDARD BOOKS BY NEGRO 
AUTHORS 
Good Fiction---Science---Philosophy and Religion 


If It Is In Book Form, We Have It. 


EVERY COLORED MAN AND WOMAN SHOULD HAVE A FIRST HAND KNOWLEDGE OF THE LITER- 
ARY WORKS AND COMPOSITIONS OF THE MEN AND WOMEN OF HIS OWN RACE. BY BUYING SUCH 
WORKS YOU ENCOURAGE AND BRING TO THE FRONT, AUTHORS AND POETS OF OUR OWN FLESH 
AND BLOOD. WHOSE WORTH AND GENIUS MERIT YOUR ESTEEM AND CONSIDERATION. 





$1.75 "Lawrence bunsar 91.75 
“Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s portrayal of Negro life and emotions has immortalized this author. The 


sorrows, the joys, the struggles and attainments. the wit and humor of the Negro were all within 
the grasp of this Poet of Poets and painted in a style with a depth of feeling and Pathos—classic.” 


The above is an excerpt from one of the great international publications. 


You cannot afford to be without a copy of a Life and Works of Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 





Other Books You Should Have In Your Home 
or Library by Colored Authors. 


fhe Marrow of Tradition, Charies W. Chestnutt......... =» $1.50 
The House Behind the Cedars, Charles W. Chestnutt__....__———-11.50 
The Wife of His Youth, Charles W. Chestautt.... = ==. ss si: 
The Conjure Woman, Charles W. Chestnutt.... ons 
Frederick Douglass, by Booker T. Washington... ee 
Souls of Black Folk, W. E. DuBois... Lnisscislselsadlcasmesiiiads a 
Out of the House of Bondage, Kelly Miller... i cahials tilts 


Include 10 cents for Postage 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK PUBLISHERS 


3519 State Street, Chicago, [inois 
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RO-ZOL FOR BLEACHING AND TO CLEAR THE COMPLEXION OF ANY OBJECTIONABLE 


DEFECTS. A BRIEF NARRATIVE OF SOME 
}0-ZOL offers a valuable service to those who 

Z mq are suffering from facial blemishes. You 

Ra will find nothing that will eliminate liver 
splotches, pimples, tan, freckles and black- 

heads so satisfactorily. We can especially recommend 
Ro-Zol to those who wish to remove dark rings and 
marks on the neck and arms caused by collars, furs. 
etc. Ro-Zol was the first preparation made expressly 
for bleaching. Our experiences have taught us which 
materials are most effective and in their usage would 
not cause injury to the skin. And it is this fact that 
has given Ro-Zol a standard by which all other similar 
preparations might be judged. Ro-Zol does not bleach 
by destroying the pigmentation or natural coloring 
agents of the skin. It is received by the pigment and 
combines and harmonizes to produce a remarkably sat- 
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OF THE MANY BENEFITS TO BE ENJOYED 


isfactory, youthful, 
plexion. 


wholesome and whitened com- 
The preparations that bleach by destroying 
the pigment are dangerous and should be carefully 
avoided. It is that particular sort of treatment that 
gives the skin a dead, marble-like appearance. You could 
not offer any of our patrons a substitute. Its users of 
yesterday are its users of to-day. This evident popu- 
larity of Ro-Zol is due to the fact that we have kept it 
up to the same high standard of quality and merit we 
had when it was first offered to the public. We have 
analyzed and tested this article from every standpoint, 
consequently we can with certainty assure you it con- 
tains nothing that can injure a delicate or sensitive 
skin. There is no substitute for RO-ZOL. Refuse to 
accept anything else. Can be purchased at any reli- 
able drug store. 


ILLINOIS. 
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